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Te: Assembly of the League of Nations jogs 








quietly on at Geneva. Many of the captains 

and the kings have departed, leaving their 
lieutenants and viceroys to deal with the Committee 
work which has now been reached. Nothing very 
mmarkable has been said in the plenary meetings. 
Mr. Chamberlain has interpreted with rather more 
eamestness than skill the fundamental principles of 
British policy. M. Paul Boncour, eloquent and in- 
genious, has cast doubts on the interpretation. For 
the rest there has been the usual airing of grievances, 
particular or general; disarmament, security, the 
“minorities ’’ problem, the troubles in China, and other 
lesser matters, have all been debated. There are 
ities who scoff at these ‘‘ academic discussions,” but 
they are wrong, we think. Provided that the League 
S something more than an international debating 
weiety (and the danger that it might be only that is 
wW past), it is well worth while to have a forum for the 
uterchange of views and the voicing of complaints. 
There is a proposal, by the way, to abandon the present 
“forum ”” for new and more commodious buildings. 
This proposal is already being denounced as involving 
‘xtravagant expenditure—the heaviest part of which, 
tis pointed out, will fall on Great Britain and the 
Dominions. We hope, naturally, that the Finance 
Committee which is to consider the plan will be as 
‘onomical as. possible. But, in any case, we cannot 
pretend to be alarmed. What we have to pay is well 
vithin our capacity, and attempts to irritate the British 
Public against the League and the I.L.O. on the ground 
{their expense seem to us both mean and silly. 
* * * 








The Report of Messrs. Layton and Rist on economic 
‘onditions in Austria has been presented to the Council 


of the League. It is on the whole optimistic, though it 
does not conceal the serious difficulties that the country 
still has to face. There is an improvement in output, 
both in industry and agriculture ; exports have gone up 
and the banks are in a tolerably strong position. On 
the other hand, the total volume of production is still 
deplorably low, the balance of imports over exports is 
far too high, and unemployment remains the gravest of 
problems. A large proportion of the unemployed must 
be regarded, it seems, as a permanent burden; they 
have come from overstocked occupations into which 
there is little chance of their being reabsorbed. The 
main hope for Austria, the Report suggests, lies in an 
increase of her foreign trade. But here she is confronted 
by the obstacle of the cut-throat tariff policy of the 
Succession States. This is a problem which it is urgent 
that the League should try to solve. Failing a solution, 
Austria must inevitably be driven back on the altern- 
ative of union with Germany. There is, in principle, 
as we have always maintained, no just reason for 
preventing this union ; but the French and Italians and 
Czechs are, of course, adamant against it, and there 
would be some economic disadvantages in it. The 
other and still more immediate question which has to be 
decided is the continuance of the League’s financial 
control. The control is already somewhat looser than 
it was, and a further relaxation is anticipated next year. 
But it is proposed that the League should retain for a 
period of ten years the right to interfere again if necessary. 
This proposal has caused much dissatisfaction in Austria. 
Her anxiety to shake herself completely free is natural 
enough ; but we fear she will have to make this sacri- 
fice to prudence. 
* * * 


The great difficulty about arriving at any tolerable 
estimate of Prohibition in the United States has been 
that, since 1920, when the national dry law came into 
effect, no serious effort has been made towards a general 
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inquiry into the system and its results. This has now 
been done by the Federal Council of Churches, which 
has just issued the first instalment of its Report. On the 
credit side the investigators find that the disappearance of 
the liquor saloon is an important social benefit, and that 
Prohibition has improved the condition of the worker, 
brought greater comfort to the home, given the working- 
class mother a larger share of the household income, and 
reduced juvenile crime. On the debit side it is noted 
that since the coming of Prohibition, a larger proportion 
of young people than ever before, so far as is known, are 
immoderate drinkers, and that “the American moral 
structure,” in so far as it is directly affected by the dry 
law, has been impaired. The Government enforcement 
department is severely criticised, especially for claiming 
greater efficiency in checking the liquor traffic than is 
shown by the official records themselves. Throughout 
the Report Prohibition is treated as an experiment, 
the ultimate outcome of which is at present undiscernible. 
It should be remembered that hitherto the Protestant 
Churches of America have been overwhelmingly behind 
the policy of Prohibition, so that the appearance of 
this Report of the Federal Council, with its evidently 
troubled judgment on the new social policy, is an event 


of no little consequence. 
* * * 


Most politicians and political parties thrive at least as 
much on the attacks of their enemies as on the support 
of their friends. But the Communists in this country 
practically owe their existence to the uproar that is 
made about them in the Anti-Bolshevik Press. Small 
in numbers and poor in ideas, they can always count on 
appearing on several million breakfast-tables as an 
army corps of artful and desperate devils. They have 
just had another first-class advertisement in the hue and 
cry against Mr. Saklatvala. Mr. Saklatvala is a 
gentleman given to perfervid oratory, which, if it does 
not always fill the House of Commons, frequently keeps 
it in session, we believe, in the small hours of the 
morning. But Mr. Saklatvala is also a member of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, and wants to go with it 
to America. Certain Conservative M.P.s thereupon 
refuse to accompany a man who has attacked the 
Empire and the Flag, and the Rothermere Press lashes 
the suburbs into a fury against the Reds. Finally the 
American Secretary of State crowns the hero and 
martyr by cancelling his passport visa for the U.S.A. 
And so the Reds get another tonic and Mr. Saklatvala 
is incited to say still ruder things about Stars and 
Stripes as well as Union Jacks. But perhaps those 
Conservative M.P.s will make a further effort to save 
the British Empire by applying for the Chiltern 
Hundreds ! 


* * * 


The West Ham Guardians are still hotly disputing 
with the Ministry of Health, which refuses them any 
further loans unless they agree to reduce their scales 
of outdoor relief. This the Guardians flatly deciine 
to do. Unless one side or the other gives way, it will 


very soon become impossible for relief to be paid at all 
in this exceptionally depressed area. The Guardians 
are apparently making arrangements to continue 
payment of relief in kind in certain urgent cases ; 
but it is evident that a most serious situation will arise 
if payment has in general to be suspended. No other 
body, we believe, can legally take over the Guardians’ 


—$—$$__ 


functions, and the Ministry of Health has no power t) 
put into force the new scales it desires the Guardians 
to adopt. The issue raised is both wide and important, 
Admittedly, the Ministry has no power directly ty 
enforce any particular scale, as the amount of relief 
is at the Guardians’ discretion. But Mr. Neyilk 
Chamberlain claims that he has the right to do this by 
the indirect method of withholding loans from the 
Guardians unless they accept the conditions he lg 
down. It is a nice point of law; but clearly, if ¢ 
Minister gets his way, he establishes his legal right 
practically to settle relief scales, over the Guardians’ 
heads, in all the areas where distress is at all acute. 
This may be a good or a bad thing ;_ but, if the Minister 
is to have this great power, it ought to be given definitely 
and unambiguously to him, and not assumed on the 
strength of a new interpretation of the law. This 
particular quarrel must be settled quickly; it would 
never have arisen but for the chaos into which the entire 
Poor Law system has been allowed by successive 
Governments to fall. 
* * * 


The Labour Party, which will hold its Annual Confer- 
ence in Liverpool the week after next, has just issued 
the final agenda for the meeting. This is a very long 
document, full of controversial matter, and it will be 
interesting to compare the tone of the Conference with 
that of last week’s Trades Union Congress. It is generally 
held that, while the Trade Unions have moved to the 
left, the Labour Party, especially since its brief spell of 
office, has moved quite as definitely to the right. 
What remains to be seen is whether the same Trade 
Unions which endorsed a left wing policy at Sear- 
borough will now go on to challenge the moderation of 
the Labour Party’s attitude. There is certain tu be 
the usual struggle over the proposal to admit Commun- 
ists as members of the Party, and it is believed that last 
year’s decision is likely to be at least in part reversed, 
so as to remove the ban on individual Communists as 
rank and file members of the Party. There will also 
probably be a struggle over the resolution on general 
policy submitted by the Executive, against which 4 
long list of left wing resolutions is arranged. It &, 
however, significant that the nominations for the new 
Executive Committee contain very few left wing names. 
Certainly, the group which controls the Trades Union 
Congress General Council is making no effort to extend 
its sway over the political body. This suggests that 
there will be no organised challenge to the Labour 
Party’s present policy this year. There is undoubtedly 
a good deal of rank and file discontent with the Party’ 
attitude in both office and opposition; but nothi 
has yet occurred to turn this discontent into an organs 
movement. The political left wing has no effective 
leader ; and, unless it finds one, the peace of the Party s 
present leaders is not likely to be seriously disturbed. 


* * * 


The Trades Union Congress is again in trouble ovet 
the voting this year; and there has to be a § r 
scrutiny of the ballot before the new General Coun 
can assume office. But this can make very. little 
difference to the result. All the leading figures the 
old Council have been again returned, including t 
group prominently identified with the Council's Russiat 
policy. There are, however, several important 9 
Mr. Ernest Bevin comes on to represent the Transpo 
Workers, while for the Miners Mr. Richards replaces 
Mr. Herbert Smith. Mr. J. H. Thomas and he 
Margaret Bondfield, who may, it 1s rumoured, a 
new Chairman of the Council, resume the places t a 
vacated when they became Ministers in the late Labou 
Government. The general effect of these changes 
be considerably to strengthen the right wing, an 
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bly to make any breach with the Labour Party 
more difficult. There will be no essential change of 
iey; but the group dominated by Messrs. Swales, 
and Purcell will no longer have matters all its 
mm way, as it has done during the past year. No-one, 
jowever, Should make the mistake of supposing that 
the new Council is at all likely to go back either in the 
icy of alliance with the Russian Trade Unions, or 
in the attempt to get all the Unions to act together 
inst any attempt to reduce wages. These things 
eT stand, whatever minor changes there may be in 
the complexion of the General Council. 
* * * 


The Labour Department of the American Government 
has issued a statement on the industrial outlook, 
entaining the assertion that there is no serious unem- 

yment in the United States. It is not, however, 
beer means to be inferred that the economic condition 

the country is as satisfactory as the official estimate 
of unemployment would seem to imply. Big Business 
and the Republican politicians are united in upholding 
the belief that all is well in the business world, and 
annot be other than well under the Coolidge régime. 
Nevertheless, while general prosperity is proclaimed 
inthe headlines, reports from the Western States have 
for the greater part of three years been full of lamen- 
tation over agricultural depression. The tale of farm 
is dismally suggestive, the figures of the 
mall-town banks that have failed cannot be made to 
ok like evidence of a healthy state of affairs, while 
there is a steady complaint of the burdens laid upon 
the farming community by the manufacturers’ tariff. 
\gain, the conditions in the industrial North-East, 
specially as regards textiles, have for some time been 
ausing anxiety. The New England States are being 
nquired to adjust their economic life to a great new 
development. The Southern States are being rapidly 
ndustrialised, and Northern manufacturers are trans- 
fring their mills to the cities of the Cotton Belt, 
where the advantages of nearness to the raw material 
wd cheaper (including juvenile) labour are important. 
lassachusetts, like Lancashire, may recover; but it is 
wt denied that its famous manufactures are passing 
through a critical stage. It should, of course, be noted 
tat labour in the United States is extremely mobile, 
ud the extent of the country enables the unemployed 
be distributed and absorbed, so that the Department 
dLabour can easily bring statistics to the support of 
ts optimistic view. 

* * aX 

In both Australia and South Africa, the seamen’s 
itike has now reached the stage of wholesale arrests 
aud sentences upon the strikers for breach of discipline 
aleaving their ships. In this country, it is still serious 
aly in Southampton and, to a much smaller extent, 
alondon. It was shown at the Trades Union Congress, 
ven Mr. Shinwell made an extraordinarily effective 
pet. that there is considerable Labour sympathy for 

strikers, and resentment at the action of the Sailors’ 
id Firemen’s Union in agreeing to a cut in wages just 
then the rest of the Unions were taking a firm stand 
wunst such claims. This sympathy, however, can 

y take any form likely to give practical help to the 
res on strike; for there are in this country very few 

PS held up, and plenty of unemployed seafarers 
tady to take the strikers’ jobs. The position is 
Pr t in Australia and South Africa, where more 

more ships are being laid up by the crews leaving 

» and other labour is not available to replace the 
a strike. In Australia, the threatened extension 
4 strike to Australian vessels has not yet occurred, 
Ong deportation proceedings against’ Mr. Walsh, 
. o tevoked the threat, are making slow progress 
> of legal objections. In the end, we believe the 


's certain to be broken ; but it looks as if it may 


last for some considerable time, and cause a good deal 
more dislocation before it is settled. 
- * * 

A good deal of sympathy will be felt with the boiler- 
makers who are now on strike at Avonmouth, These 
men were called upon to carry out certain emergency 
repairs to a damaged British vessel, in order that she 
might be enabled to proceed to a Continental port for 
thorough refitting. The motive, of course, was to get 
the work done more cheaply by taking advantage of 
Continental prices. The workers not unnaturally 
resented this order, which seemed to them an invitation 
to help in taking the bread out of their own mouths. 
British shipyard wages have been reduced further 
than wages in any other important trade; yet Conti- 
nental prices are still much below ours, and shipyard 
unemployment is very severe—an object lesson in the 
futility of wage-cutting as a means to the restoration of 
industrial prosperity. Of course, shipowners have as 
much right as any other body of employers to get their 
work done in the cheapest market; but is this right 
to be absolutely admitted in the case of any unem- 
ployed? Certainly, this case brings home very clearly 
the relation which exists in many other industries as 
well between sweated Continental wages and British 
unemployment. This question, it will be remembered, 
was directly raised by the Labour Party’s Committee 
in its recent report on the tariff question. Unless 
Continental standards are raised, it is bound to become 
a vital and immediate issue of policy in the near future, 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Fortunately, the 
new seriousness with which the Free State is addressing 
itself to bread-and-butter problems does not mean 
the disappearance of the puckish element that adds a 
savour of its own to Irish life. Human nature is still 
too strong for the utilitarians who in the name of 
efficiency would grind our angles down. For months 
past preparations have been in progress to launch the 
Shannon scheme with a fanfare of trumpets. It has 
started, still more characteristically, with a labourer’s 
strike, which, though it is not likely to amount to 
much, has already made nonsense of a good deal of 
patriotic oratory. The development of water-power 
is to go hand in hand with an educational crusade 
destined to place Ireland on the same level as Denmark. 
Meanwhile, the Kells Urban Council has replied to the 
protest of its technical teachers, that it was impossible 
to conduct classes in a building where the loeal band 
practised every night in the week, not by evicting the 
musicians, but by discontinuing the classes. The island 
of Innisfree where, according to Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
“* peace comes dropping slow,’ has decided that peace 
is not worth having at the price which the Free State 
exacts for maintaining law and order, and has declared 
war on its own account against all tax-gatherers. A 
couple of days ago a pair of bailiffs who sought to invade 
its shores were attacked on the high seas by a patriotic 
islander who stove in their coracle, forcing the luckless 
occupants to swim for their lives. Even Ministers, as 
the latest muddle over the ending of Summer Time 
shows, can entertain us with an Irish bull in action. 
This is not entirely the fault of Free State Ministers, 
and the responsibility is partly shared by British 
legislators. But as a result of blundering on both sides, 
for a fortnight from next Monday, Free State clocks 
will be an hour behind those of the Six Counties, so that 
a traveller crossing the border from Dundalk to Newry 
will have the satisfaction of arriving long before he 
started. Some recent episodes in our history suggested 
that, in accordance with Wilde’s theory of nature 
copying art, Ireland was reproducing the sombre 
ferocity of Mr. James Joyce’s vision. It is a relief to 
feel that in everyday life the Lever tradition easily 


holds its own. 
A2 
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THE MOSUL DISPUTE 


OST Englishmen, whatever their feelings may 
M have been about the old Ottoman Empire, 
have a considerable respect for the new 
Turkey—the Turkey that was made by the genius of 
Mustapha Kemal and the courage and self-sacrifice 
of its peasant soldiers. And many who have never 
brought themselves to love the Turks, at least had a 
profound sympathy for them in their struggles against 
the aggression of the Greeks and Mr. Lloyd George. 
This journal, as our readers will remember, warmly 
supported the Turkish people when they were fighting 
for their rights. But we do not know why our respect 
and sympathy for a people should debar us from 
criticising and opposing it when it is in the wrong. 
We upheld the independence of Poland, and the return 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France. But we were bound 
to protest against the subsequent Polish and French 
attempts to commit larceny and assault in Germany. 
The Turks, as we believe—and as we believed and 
said very strongly a year ago—are in the wrong over 
Mosul. And if their claim is dubious, the methods 
by which they seek to secure it—or rather to jump it 
—are still more dubious. The mixture of petulance 
and bluff and threats and misrepresentation that goes 
to make up their diplomacy will hardly shock, though 
it may displease, the idealists at Geneva. It is what 
experience has taught us to expect, and it may even 
be urged that Turkish diplomacy is only a shade 
more naughty than that of a good many other States. 
But the violation of the “ Brussels line” and the 
harrying of thousands of inoffensive villagers in the 
Mosul territory is a wanton crime. From the stand- 
point of the Turks’ own interest, indeed, it is worse 
than a crime; it is a blunder. It is a direct affront 
to the League—to the system of international good 
faith, that is, that we are trying to build up. It is, 
of course, not without precedent; there is the still 
more flagrant case of Italy and Corfu. Signor Mussolini, 
however, could afford to defy the League as Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha cannot. Perhaps the Angora Govern- 
ment will disclaam—and even be able to disprove— 
its complicity. We hope it will. But, even so, the 
outrage can scarcely fail to create prejudice against 
Turkey at Geneva and in the world at large, or to 
strengthen the prejudice that already exists since 
her announcement that she would not accept the 
findings of the League, despite her previous pledge. 
should those findings seem unfavourable to her. For 
ourselves, we deplore it not merely because of our 
friendly feelings for Turkey, but because, whatever 
the settlement may be, we want as little prejudice 
as possible to enter into it. 

We have said that we regard the Turks’ claim to 
the Mosul vilayet as a bad one. We are well aware, 
of course, that they have a legal leg of a sort to stand 
on. The Commissioners appointed by the League 
gave it as their opinion that the disputed territory 
belongs in law to Turkey because she has not formally 
renounced her sovereignty over it. Slapdash leader- 
writers in the penny Press have argued, on the basis 
of that opinion, that there is nothing more to be said 
about the matter. Mosul is Turkey’s, and if we do 
not give it up to her we are robbers. But they forget 
that their opinion of the Commissioners is only an 
opinion of three inquirers, and not a judicial finding. 
It is an opinion that has been disputed and is still 
disputed. And they forget alsc—-or perhaps they 
have not read—the very important words with which 





—— 


the Commissioners qualified their opinion. 
they said, . — 

cannot claim the disputed territory either i i s 

right of conquest 1 any other Tegal Nght Sena a 

vance moral arguments to the effect that, since a Stat, 
of Iraq has been formed, the nature of its territory mug 
be such as to allow of its normal development. The Com. 
mission does not feel competent to decide what weight should 
be given to these legal considerations ; that is a matter for 
the Council. 

The Commission, in fact, pinned little faith to its legal 
opinion. It recognised that equity might be greater 
than law, and it went on to recommend as the best 
solution of the problem that the area should continue 
to form part of the State of Iraq under an extended 
mandate of the League of Nations. So much for 
the first ground on which we are urged to abandon 
the vilayet of Mosul to Turkey. But there are two 
other arguments in common use. The first is that 
the Iraqis themselves have expressed a_ preference 
for the Turks. This is simply untrue. It is true, 
of course, that there is a pro-Turkish party representing 
—and exaggerating—the small minority of Turkish 
inhabitants in the vilayet. It is also true that in 
the irritation caused by our early blunderings in 
Mesopotamia there was a widespread anti-British 
feeling among all sections of the people. But it is 
absurd to pretend that there has been no change in 
that feeling, that the resolutions of the Iraqi Assembly 
mean nothing at all, that Arabs and Kurds and 
Christians and Jews are clamouring for the return of 
the Turks. And it is disingenuous to suggest, as we 
have seen it suggested in some of the newspapers, 
that the League of Nations’ Commission supports 
that pretence. The Commissioners’ view was that, 
“taking the territory as a whole, the population was 
more in favour of Iraq than of Turkey.” This view 
they proceeded to qualify in an odd passage: 

It must, however, be realised that the attitude of most of § ?®© 
the people was influenced by the desire for effective support 
under the mandate, and by economic considerations, rather 
than by any feeling of solidarity with the Arab kingdom; 
if these two factors had carried no weight with the persons 
consulted, it is probable that the majority of them would 
have preferred to return to Turkey rather than to be attached 
to Iraq. 

What, in plain English, does that mean? It means, 
no doubt, that the Iraqi Arabs—or most of them— 
have no such deep-rooted objection to the Turks as, 
say, the Chinese have to the Japanese. It also means 
that there is no popular attachment to King Feisul’s 
régime and no common patriotism as yet in Iraq. 
But its main point is surely to emphasise the belief 
of the Iraqis that the prosperity of the country requires 
that Mosul shall remain an integral part of Iraq and 
that the Turks are better outside. 

The third argument is a counsel of despair. We 
cannot be responsible for Iraq ; it is a white elephant 
to us. The Turks want Mosul. Very well, let them 
have it. It may not be very pleasant for the majority 
of the inhabitants? We are sorry, but that is not 
our affair. The whole Iraq State will collapse back 
into the arms of Turkey? We cannot help it; the 
Iraqis must stew in their own juice. The matter 
may, of course, be put in rather nicer words; but in 
the last analysis it comes down to this—that Grea 
Britain cannot afford the burden of Iraq. Let us 
admit at once that we regard the prospect with some 
anxiety. If Mr. Amery’s declaration the other day 
meant to imply that the British public was eager 1 
accept a prolonged mandate for Iraq, then he wa 
sadly in error. Nevertheless, we think there are reasons 
why, despite our reluctance, we should be willing © 
go on with the job that we have begun, if the League 
asks us to do so. (Of course, if the Council decides 
on partition, there is no more to be said. We hav 
agreed to abide by the League decision, and we 
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back on our word.) It seems to us important 
that the Iraq experiment should not collapse. It is 
, vital part of the settlement of the Middle East— 
g settlement which, though it is not perfect, has at 
ast several great merits. It does rough justice to 
jational aspirations; it promises economic progress 
wd comparative peace. It is true that the Turks 
threaten that peace if they cannot get their way in 
Yosul. But will they not also threaten it if they do 
their way? Is not the disturbance likely to be 
een greater if the whole Iraq State breaks up? We 
gre not going to predict all the repercussions of such 
m event in the Middle East—in Palestine and Syria 
and further afield. But it is pretty plain that there 
would be repercussions, and that Great Britain—and the 
British taxpayer—would, willy-nilly, be involved in 
thm. It is to our proper interest, then, to secure, 
ff we can, stability and progress in Western Asia, 
ad our concern to keep Iraq going is not motived 
imply by a lust for oil, or by considerations of Imperial 
ige or of Mr. Amery’s beaux yeux. It may be 
ysked, however, whether it is not to the interest of 
others as well as ourselves to keep Iraq going, and, 
ifso, why we should be expected to do alone what is 
everybody’s work. But what practical alternative 
isthere? The League itself is obviously not equipped 
toact as a mandatory State. It is absurd to suppose 
thatsome other Power would or could suddenly step into 
ur shoes. Nor, we fear, is anybody at present taking 
stiously the proposal that Turkey should be given 
the vilayet of Mosul, less the Diala area, in return for 
am Anglo-Turco-Persian-Iraqi “security vact.” 


Still, it may be insisted, we are not bound to take 
risks and to spend our money on behalf of other peoples. 
Tue, we are not bound, but is it preposterous that 
ve should volunteer to do so? In point of fact, we 
do now take risks and spend money on behalf of other 
people in various parts of the world. Only the most 
perverse of cynics would pretend that there is no altruism 
mixed with the selfishness in our “ black colonies ” 
today, or that we administer the mandate for Palestine 
merely for what we can make out of it. There may be 
sme hard-headed capitalists, and some soft-headed 
Communists, who believe that the British Empire is 
nothing but a cloak for exploitation. But the majority 
ofus are not under that illusion, though we may dis- 
— of many details in our Imperial policy. The 

brag about the ‘‘ White Man’s burden ” has happily 
gone out of fashion ; but we can see no reason why we 
should be shy of making some efforts for what we 
ad other nations believe to be the general good— 
with the proviso, naturally, that there must be a 
tmmon-sense limit to the efforts. Supposing, then, 
itappears to the League that there is no other way of 

ping Iraq intact, save by the extension of our man- 
tate, are we justified, on moral and material grounds, 
mincurring the risk and the expenditure? It seems to 
that we are. We believe, as we have already said, 
that the likelihood of trouble will be greater if we go 
an if we stay. We believe also that the risk of our 
g embroiled in war with Turkey is being delib- 
ately exaggerated. We are not yet so hopeless of 
the Turks as to take at its face value all that is said by 
mselves in Geneva or Constantinople, or by the 
panic-mongers in Fleet Street. As for the expenditure, 
¥e certainly do not want to spend more in Iraq; we 
want to spend less. We are not carried away by Mr. 
sinery's optimism on this head; but neither are we 
less that Iraq can be made self-supporting. If 
unproductiveness of Iraq or the intransigence of 
€y prevents an economical administration, then 








‘ur mandate may very well end before anything like 

ty-five _years have passed. But to proclaim 
possibilities as certainties at this stage is neither 
sense nor good politics. 





WANTED—A GOVERNMENT 


SIGNIFICANT symptom of these latter days is 
A the awakening of certain great employers to a 
sense that the trade slump is no mere passing 
phase of a normal industrial fluctuation, but a deep-rooted 
disease. A little while ago we had Sir Alfred Mond with 
his, so far, abortive scheme for providing employment by 
subsidy. Now we find Sir G. B. Hunter, the head of a 
great shipbuilding firm, writing to Mr. Baldwin to propose 
a Royal Commission, with terms of reference even wider 
than those given to Mr. MacDonald’s Committee on Industry 
and Trade. A Royal Commission, to be sure, is not at all 
a heroic remedy to suggest. There have been dozens of 
them, and a good proportion have left nobody either the 
better or the worse. But if Sir G. B. Hunter’s proposal 
remedy is a “ ridiculous mouse,”’ his diagnosis of the situa- 
tion is sufficiently alarming. ‘‘ The need,” he writes, “ is 
urgent. We are not on the road to improvement. We 
appear to be on the road to ruin.” Trade conditions are 
“* gradually growing worse.” ‘“‘ A large percentage of our 
people are becoming unaccustomed to work, and are 
partially losing their skill. Tens of thousands of our boys 
and young men are growing up without having learned to 
work.” ‘“* Capital . . . is dwindling.” ‘* These conditions, 
if they continue, can only mean bankruptcy and ruin.” 

Some will doubtless be found to say that Sir G. B. Hunter 
colours the picture too highly. But is there anyone, save 
perhaps some exceptionally complacent banker, who is 
prepared to deny its essential truth? The dwindling of 
business during an ordinary trade slump is a tolerable 
nuisance, because even at the worst men look forward 
hopefully to the coming boom. But how if there is no boom 
in prospect, and slump is no longer a point on a fluctuating 
curve, but an established condition of industry? Then 
the situation becomes for more serious, both for the 
business men and the workers and the community, and calls 
for remedies far more drastic than a Royal Commission. 
Indeed, the one point on which the majority of the business 
men who have commented on Sir G. B. Hunter seem to be 
agreed is that a Royal Commission is of no use. Some inquire 
whether the existing Committee on Industry and Trade is 
not good enough; others urge that a Royal Commission 
would be far too slow, and that the need is for immediate 
action by the Government. But it is all very well to 
suggest immediate action: it is quite another matter to 
reach agreement as to the action that ought to be taken. 
And on this point it is highly significant that both Sir G. B. 
Hunter and those who have commented on his letter seem 
to be almost barren of suggestions. 

Sir Trevor Dawson, of Vickers, Ltd., does indeed urge 
that “‘ the most hopeful outlook is to increase inter-imperial 
trade’; and he also makes the sensible proposal, natural 
in a leader of the heavy industries, that the nation shall 
embark on a great scheme for the development of its home 
resources in electrical power, transport, and the better 
utilisation of coal. But he is almost the only commentator 
who appears, so far, to have put forward any constructive 
suggestion. The rest merely shake their heads sadly, admit 
the truth of Sir G. B. Hunter’s diagnosis, say mournfully 
that a Royal Commission is of no avail, and make the 
general assertion that the Government ought to “ act.” 
To act! But how? Though the great industrialists are 
now expressing their discontent with the Government, they 
and it appear to be living in the same glasshouse. If the 
Government has made itself contemptible by its utter 
failure even to attempt to provide a remedy, they appear 
to have no suggestion to offer beyond the usual cries for 
““economy”’ on the social services and harder work from 
the operatives. Let us agree that the Government's is the 
chief responsibility, since it is above all the duty of a 
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Government to govern the country. The fact remains that 
the present Government broadly represents the employing 
interest, and is only likely to act, save in the very last resort, 
in such ways as that interest is expected to approve. 

A Royal Commission, we agree, is useless. But the main 
reason why it is useless is that even employers who appear, 
in words, to recognise the full gravity of the situation, are 
not prepared to advocate or to accept remedies drastic in 
proportion to its gravity. They are still seeking means of 
reconstructing the old economic harmonies without essential 
change, and their reluctance to believe there is anything 
wrong with the system which upholds them impels them to 
look for the causes of distress everywhere except in the 
system. They say that wages are too high, though in most 
trades they are substantially lower in real value than before 
the war. They plead for higher output, though their main 
difficulty is to sell the goods actually produced. They call 
for economy in national expenditure, though the principal 
burden is the huge charge for interest on non-existent 
property, which is the legacy left by the operations of the 
system during the war. The question which, sooner or 
later, every one of us will have to face is whether there is 
any way out of the present impasse, save by a drastic 
invasion of private rights now regarded as inviolable. Can 
we continue to pay the interest on the Debt, or must we 
resort to a drastic levy for its redemption? Can we afford 
to leave costs and profits to the unrestricted operation of 
‘“‘ private enterprise,” or must we take private business 
within the scope of a strict national accounting, which will 
aim at a distribution of national income designed to produce 
a fair balance between production and consumption ? 
Can we leave investment uncontrolled, or must we insist 
that the State shall have, for purposes of national develop- 
ment, a first claim on all available resources ? 

These are among the questions which, at present, those 
who lament most loudly the plight of British industry are 
exceedingly reluctant to face; in too many cases they are 
still taking to themselves a poor comfort by putting the 
blame on the “ agitator,”’ and trying to believe that, if only 
the Trade Unions would be “‘ good boys ”’ all might yet be 
well. What they fail to understand is that the “ agitator,” 
or at least the success of his agitation, is purely a product 
of the situation. It is not because “ agitators” are plen- 
tiful that trade is bad; it is because trade is bad that 
“ agitators * gct a good audience, and the ““ Left Wing ”’ is 
dominant in the Trades Union Congress. To attempt to 
put things right by removing “agitators” is like trying to 
cure the small-pox by cutting off the spots. Sir G. B. 
Hunter and his friends must think again. Even if all the 
workers in the so-called “* sheltered ’’ industries agreed to a 
big reduction in wages ; even if the nine-hours’ day were re- 
introduced into our staple industries, what assurance is 
there that any substantial or lasting recovery of trade 
would follow ? Doubtless, since demand is always more or 
less clastic, there would be some immediate improvement 
in our foreign commerce. But there would certainly be a 
worsening of conditions in the home market; and it is 
more than doubtful whether in the long run the effect on 
foreign trade would be any greater than that of previous 
reductions in wages and costs. 

The remedy does not lie in a reduction of the British 
standard of life, but in a more scientific utilisation of our 
industrial and financial resources. This, however, obviously 
means a very big disturbance to a large number of powerful 
vested interests, which accordingly will be likely to stand 
in the way, and to do their best to conceal the truth both 
from others and even from themselves. If we thought 
a Royal Commission likely to stimulate thought, either on 
the part of these interests or of the public, we should 
welcome Sir G. B. Hunter’s suggestion. But such a 
Commission would be more likely to serve as an excuse for 


not thinking ; and it would certainly provide the Gover, | js fits 
ment with an excuse for taking no action. Commission, | gme 
are the regular resource of Governments which do not | itish 
know their own minds, or have no minds to know. Ap. | There 
parently, they are becoming the resource of business me people 
who find themselves in a similar plight. For our part, w quatre 
have said again and again what we think ought to be done | gre 1 
at once. So far from spending less, the State should spend | the 0 
more, but spend productively. Our one great hope lies J ferenc 
in a development of our home resources, both in order to | petwe 
improve and stabilise the home market, and in order to | gobod 
increase productive efficiency and lower costs for their | of oth 
markets abroad. For this purpose there should be q } ofwat 
national loan, to be devoted to the improvement of trans. | of wat 
port, the provision of better and cheaper power throughout | matte 
the country, and the scientific development of the mining | suppo! 
and kindred industries in accordance with the latest } issued 
scientific knowledge. Moroc 

The trouble is that not even by the furthest stretch of | But a 
fancy can we imagine the present Government embarking ] tights 
on any such plan as this, or indeed on any plan of sufficient | Franc 
importance to exert a real influence on the situation. In J standi 
no single sphere have Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues shown | or En 
a capacity for decisive action, and there is no reason to | aseml 
suppose them likely to mend their ways. And what of the ] one 
Opposition? The Opposition, like any other Opposition, } fights 
can criticise and denounce the Treasury Bench. But what J Greec 
above all things is wanted is that, day in and day out, it J js stil 
should pit the constructiveness of its own policy against the | warfai 
emptiness of the Government’s. The country is looking not | Leagu 
merely for ““ Reds” instead of “* Blues” in office, but for | sancti 
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PEACE AND WAR beside 


Paris, September 14th. unati 


T is difficult to decide whether the spectacle of peace J of suc 
I making or the spectacle of war making is the more J obyion 
depressing. At this moment we may look on this J forge | 
picture and on that. For it is understood, once and for J gliianc 
all, that precisely when the nations of the world are in- | jg beir 
dulging in the most eloquent language about universal | have ; 
pacification there may be proceeding such combats @ J such g 
those of Morocco. War and peace are, as it were, conducted In t 
on different planes. It would be quite possible to conceive } the ill 
the League of Nations imperturbably pursuing its Way } betwe 
while several European countries were locked in a death | The ¢ 
grip. Presumably few people would observe any Col § should 
tradiction between the interminable working out of plats | golem: 
at Geneva, with a mighty accompaniment of noble oratory, ] agains 
and the simultaneous existence of general hostilities. If ] or fo 
anybody hinted at the antinomy, it would be easy to answet | arrang 
him in a hurt tone of surprise that the ideal cannot be | arbitr 
reached at once. of jur 
Nevertheless there is much which makes one wonder | plain, 
whether the peacemongers are possessed of a sense of 1 peace 
realities. It has lately become apparent that all this talk certai 
of sanctions is perhaps leading us directly to a new kind signat 
of warfare. In our simplicity we had considered that | be res 
war, as war, was to be condemned. But just as it is hard anew, 
to define aggression and to determine who is the aggressoS | been , 
so should we, it would appear, draw careful legal distinctions ] time | 
between the various sorts of warfare. An able French been | 
writer recently demonstrated that conflicts fall into * | to in 
number of categories. There are at least three mal! } make 
divisions. They have varying values. Let us preserve  Vanet 
the nuances; for the mark of the cultivated mind is 
it can place phenomena which the vulgar believe to resemble 
each other in their rightful order of classification. 
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is first, then, the war between civilised countries on the 
gme continent of more or less equal strength. This war 
itis hoped to prevent by “ sanctions,” by war to stop war. 
There is, secondly, a particular set of quarrels between 
Jes of different colours belonging to different continents, 
Js which may be resolved on the seas. These quarrels 
gre not regarded as especially imminent, and in any case 
the naval powers concerned will not brook any inter- 
ference. Thirdly, there are colonial combats, or combats 
ietween a Great Power and a Small Power which it is 
yobody’s business to regulate—unless indeed the interests 
of other Great Powers become involved and there is danger 
of war on a grand scale. There is, of course, always danger 
of war on a grand scale arising out of these so-called domestic 
matters. M. Herriot, who has at last boldly come out in 
support of the present French Government, has also 
issued the warning that in certain circumstances the 
Yoroccan operations might provoke a more general strife. 
But as things are, it is quite unnecessary to examine the 
rights and wrongs of a little private wrangle which ranges 
France and Spain against the Riff. There is a tacit under- 
sanding that this species of warfare, whether Italy, France 
or England are running it, can properly be ignored in peace 
assemblies. If one cared to continue this process of analysis 
one could find further classes—such as, for example, the 
fights between protégés of Great Powers, like Turkey and 
Greece—which are also to be overlooked. And now there 
is still another and possibly a most formidable form of 
warfare to be invented, if we are not vigilant, by the 
league of Nations. It is to be called the application of 
sanctions. 
If one country is guilty of an offence towards another 
country, then a third country is, under the international 
law of Geneva, to fall upon it, and a fourth and a fifth and 
perhaps a sixth and goodness knows how many countries 
besides, are to join in by virtue of special accords which 
have the approbation of the League, and so, in the name of 
sanctions, extend the area of conflagration. The beauties 
of such a codification of the rules of war and peace are 
obvious. The tendency for the last few years has been to 
forge what I have called, in these columns, a war-chain of 
alliances. The doctrine of the interdependence of peoples 
is being given a new and terrible meaning. Those of us who 
have striven for solidarity have not always intended that 
such an interpretation should be adopted. 
In the matter of the Security Pact, as in the matter of 
the ill-fated Protocol, the fundamental divergence of view 
between France and England has again displayed itself. 
The original idea was surely that France and Germany 
should agree to forget their feud about frontiers. They were 
solemnly to declare that they would never take up arms 
against each other for the possession of Alsace-Lorraine, 
or for any other modification of the existing territorial 
arrangements on the Western side of France. Incidentally, 
wbitration treaties might be entered into for the settlement 
of juridical disputes. The advantages of such a Pact are 
plain. It would assure, so far as one can foresee, a genuine 
peace between the two neighbours, as the Versailles Treaty 
certainly could not. England would aid by putting her 
signature to the document and guaranteeing that it should 
be respected. Since Germany was willing to pledge herself 
anew, it might have been thought that the Pact would have 
been accepted all round with alacrity, and would by this 
time have been in operation. But no; that would have 
been too simple and clear. Diplomacy made it its business 
to introduce complications, and the professional peace- 
makers were particularly insistent on the fulfilment of a 
Pi of conditions. Notably it was demanded from 
™many that she should enter the League of Nations, 
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ugh there would seem to be no necessary connection 
ten Germany’s admission into the League and her 


promise to keep the peace. Those who made the demand 
were well aware of Germany’s dislike of the Covenant, 
which imposes upon her duties which are, until she becomes 
a free nation, intolerable. For instance, Germany is 
disarmed by the Versailles Treaty, but she must assist in the 
application of sanctions if only by affording passage to 
French troops across her territory in the event (let us say) 
of an attack by Russia upon Poland. She would, thus 
disarmed and helpless, place herself in opposition to Russia. 
This is only one of many objections that Germany naturally 
took to the French demands. 

From the British point of view the Pact became of 
doubtful utility and of dangerous implication by reason 
of the fact that France was not content with a specific 
but limited guarantee; she wanted to link up the Pact 
with her own commitments in Central Europe. France 
and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have bound themselves 
to assist each other—and be it noted that Czecho-Slovakia 
as a member of the Little Entente has obligations farther 
East—so that, as France contends, trouble in Central 
Europe would force France to fight, and in this case England 
would or should be dragged in. It will be observed that 
if we are not careful it will be much more than the defence 
of the existing Franco-German frontiers to which we 
shall pledge ourselves: explicitly or implicitly, directly or 
indirectly, we shall be responsible, not for the maintenance 
of peace, but for the prosecution of a war, which otherwise 
might have a local character, in the remotest recesses of 
Europe. Every effort has been expended to inveigle 
England into this spider’s web of wars. It has been done 
under the auspices of the great peace organisation of 
Geneva. 

I have already said that as between France and Germany 
peace would be practically certain if there were no diplo- 
matic activity, if the peacemongers were to leave well 
alone. The difficulties arise because many misguided 
persons want to chain us all to the same galley. Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke the truth when he intimated at Geneva 
last year that some of the framers of pacts and protocols 
are preparing war rather than peace. These guarantees, 
these sanctions, these interwoven alliances, the League of 
Nations itself, are full of peril. They are dominated by 
the old spirit of antagonism; consciously or unconsciously 
they are directed against an ex-enemy regarded as a future 
enemy. It is still felt in France that Germany will sooner 
or later attack Poland, or will ask for a revision of the 
Versailles arrangements; and in the minds of most of the 
European statesmen the present discussions are for the 
purpose of building up a precautionary system of mutual 
undertakings for the forcible preservation of an impossible 
status quo. Itis to be feared that even the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations which is now required has been 
given an unfortunate slant. Her entrance would, it is 
calculated, imprison her in fresh bonds. Of the efficacy 
of these bonds at the critical moment there may be two 
opinions. If there were a “show-down” Europe might, 
despite the Covenant, despite the Pacts, split up into 
rival camps, whose composition cannot be predicted. 

Surely it would be better to abandon the intrigues, the 
diplomatic manceuvrings of recent days, and to revert 
to the original simple notion of a Franco-German under- 
standing in respect of the Rhineland frontiers, with England 
coming in as a third party. It would not exclude the 
possibility of similar bargains between Germany and 
her Eastern neighbours, but an insistence on the Franco- 
Polono-Czecho-Slovakian obligations, as part of the Franco- 
German-British Pact, is inopportune, and may easily 
wreck an excellent scheme. To try to get too much 
may mean the loss of everything. The fable of the monkey 
who greedily endeavoured to extract a huge handful of 
nuts from the narrow-necked vase is worth remembering. 
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In Paris we have just had some unpleasant examples of 
the anti-German feeling still fostered by many people, 
even in alleged pacifist circles. The German League of 
the Rights of Man placed a wreath on the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. It was meant as a kindly homage to the 
Victim of the War, without question of nationality. There 
were indignant protests and it was removed by the authori- 
ties. At the Universal Peace Congress held here M. Herriot 
had consented to speak on the same platform with Herr 
Loebe. The President of the French Chamber and the 
President of the German Reichstag were expected to effect 
a dramatic reconciliation. But Herr Loebe had, at Vienna, 
referred to the possibility of a subsequent Austro-German 
union. M. Herriot thereupon found that he had other 
engagements. Herr Loebe was counselled to avoid irri- 
tating subjects and in the absence of M. Herriot decided 
not to deliver his address. The impression produced 
upon the delegates of more than a score of countries was 
as I can personally testify exceedingly painful. Moreover, 
I am informed by other speakers that they had to submit 
their speeches for approval in advance. Such incidents 
are deplorable; you cannot combine internationalism 
with these displays of bitter nationalist sentiment. Not 
until there is a better spirit, a franker attitude towards 
each other, on the part of the representatives, official and 
unofficial, at Peace Congresses or at League Assemblies, 
of the Allied and ex-Enemy countries, will Pacts and 
Protocols be of real avail. StsteEY HupDLESTON. 


P.R. IN THE FREE STATE 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 
F Free State politicians deem it good tactics to do 
I things differently from Great Britain, they certainly 
have succeeded in the first popular elections for the 
Senate, in which voting took place this week. For a month 
past post-offices and the notice-boards of police stations 
have been placarded with huge broadsides, containing in 
alphabetical order the names of the 76 candidates who had 
the good luck to be placed by the Dail and Senate on the 
panel, from which voters of thirty years and over were 
empowered to select 19 new Senate representatives by 
proportional representation with the whole of the twenty-six 
counties as a single constituency. 

Appended to each name was a brief summary after the 
fashion of an honours list of the facts of a candidate’s 
record, which justified his claim “‘ to have done honour to 
the nation.” Since private individuals could do little by 
speeches, and still less by canvassing to reach 1,800,000 
electors, these few lines were the only clue many people 
had to aid them in making a choice, and it cannot be said 
that they were always illuminating. ‘‘ Large wholesale 
trader,” which one gentleman placed in the forefront of 
his titles to honour, is scarcely impressive to a generation 
which has ceased to accept Samuel Smiles as its high priest ; 
and another aspirant was confident that because “ he has 
given, and continues to give, a large amount of employ- 
ment” for his own private profit he ought to have no 
difficulty in obtaining the quota. Though one candidate, 
a lady by the way, asked for preferences on the ground that 
she is “a supporter of hunting as a national sport and 
industry,”’ the majority were content to rest their case on 
purely utilitarian grounds. We have travelled far from 
the days when the best assets in an Irish election were the 


power 


“To drink a toast, a proctor roast, 
Or bailiff as the case is; 
To kiss your wife, to take your life 
At ten or fifteen paces ; 
To keep gamecocks, to hunt the fox, 
To drain in punch the Solway, 
With debts galore but fun far more, 
O, that’s the man for Galway!” 


ee 


Possibly it is an advantage to have arranged an Irigh 
election which bans eloquent oratory as well as broken 
heads. We are learning nowadays in the Free State te 
take our political pleasures sadly ; but enough of the old 
Adam survives to make a contest from which the element of 
party conflict has been obliterated as flavourless to most of 
us as an egg without salt. This, however, is not the fault 
of the Constitution makers. Since the Republicans persist 
in boycotting the Free State over all its works, it was evident 
none of their adherents could hope to be included in a panel 
selected by members of a Legislature in which they decline 
to sit. Their elimination did much to deprive the election 
of sporting interest, for the satisfaction of voting in Treaty. 
ites diminishes not a little if there are no anti-Treatyites to 
keep out. 

If the authors of the Constitution could not have been 
expected to foresee that their scheme for returning Senators 
by popular vote would disfranchise the second largest party 
in the State, a little knowledge of human nature, and 
especially of the Irish temperament, would have saved them 
from some deplorable blunders. With the laudable object 
of insuring that only the best candidates should be chosen 
they designed a triple test. Proof had first to be forth. 
coming that those nominated by the various groups in the 
Oireachtas were such as the nation should delight to honour. 
When this list was completed the Dail and Senate, voting 
by proportional representation, reduced it to a panel, the 
strength of which was three times that of the number of 
vacancies to be elected. As the 19 retiring Senators 
exercised their right to stand again, their number, added 
to the 57 names selected by the Oireachtas, gives a total 
of 76 candidates, who submitted themselves to the electorate. 
The first bad mistake of the authors of the scheme was the 
assumption that the weeding-out process in the Dail and 
Senate would be in strict accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Constitution. As might have been expected, 
no political group had the slightest difficulty in finding 
reasons to justify the inclusion of their nominees on the list. 
When in doubt the well-worn phrase “national work” 
sufficed to cover a multitude of deficiencies. And it was 
speedily made clear that a record of good service was of 
less value in securing a place on the panel than a talent for 
wheedling first preferences from three or four members of 
the Oireachtas. 


This does not greatly shock us in Ireland, where it is 
taken for granted that if there are strings to be pulled 
politicians will pull them. But deals ought to be managed 
with more regard for appearances than the new compact 
between Cumann na n Gaedheal and the leaders of what 
was formerly known as the National Group. This Group, 
which came into existence after the Army mutiny last 
year, as a protest against the action of the Government 
towards the ringleaders of the outbreak, was finally snuffed 
out by a popular vote in the by-elections this spring. 
Ministers could not find words strong enough to denounce 
the tactics of the National Party, and it was on their appeal 
that voters placed its champions at the bottom of the poll. 
Now the men, whose return to the Dail a. few months ago 
was declared to be a betrayal of the Free State, are put 
forward by the Government organisation as worthy can 
didates for the Senate. Perhaps it was with the idea of 
showing its impartiality that Cumann na n Gaedheal has 
bracketed with Mr. Milroy and Mr. M’Cabe, the apologists 
of the Army L.R.A., ex-General O’Murthuile, one of the 
heads of the Army I.R.A., who, as a result of the quarrel 
between the factions, was called upon to resign his post 
as Quartermaster-General by the Executive Council. The 
net effect of this manceuvring has been to convince ordinary 
people that paper restrictions framed by well-meaning 
doctrinaires are a wholly ineffectual safeguard to prevent 
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inside the Oireachtas from exploiting the nomi- 
gation of Senatorial candidates in the spirit of a political 


caucus. 

There is no doubt that it would be possible to select 
19 good members from the 76 names on the list. The 
average voter, however, is no more likely to do the job 
gecessfully than he would be to pick as many winners 
git of a mob of horses about whose form he had only the 
ketchiest information. Reversing the universal rule that 
things should be simplified as far as possible for the voter, 
the makers of the Free State Constitution drafted their 
regulations much as if they had been called upon to arrange 
,cross-word puzzle. And many cross-word puzzles offer 
fewer difficulties than are entailed in marking in a crowded 
pling station, on a ballot-paper as large as a page of the 
fimes, 76 names in order of preference. One fears that 
the pundits who imposed this ordeal upon us still entertain 
the idea, discarded nowadays by most of their countrymen, 
that because Irishmen wax passionate about politics they 
an be trusted to think more intelligently about them than 
men of other races. 

The result of the voting may justify their optimism, 
but the precedents, to say the least, are not encouraging. 
In the recent county council elections 1,700 people in a 
Dublin suburban area, populated almost exclusively by 
the middle classes, made a hash of marking preferences 
ina list of some dozen candidates. Crosses were affixed 
instead of numbers in 700 papers, 500 were handed in 
blank, and in the other 500 voters numbered from the 
bottom up and failed to make a first preference. Yet in 
these contests the majority of those seeking representation 
tad done something to make their claims known to the 
deetorate. This has been impossible in the Senate cam- 
pign, with the result that even the keenest political 
athusiasts were wholly in the dark as to the majority of 
the names on the panel, except in so far as the scanty 
ficial statement of their qualifications had been sup- 
plemented by haphazard newspaper advertising. No 
doubt it was hoped this would mean greater detachment in 
making a choice, but in practice it induced blank in- 
iiflerence. One of the reasons given for treating the whole 
of the 26 counties as a single constituency was that 
it would minimise the merely mechanical element in 
dections, and prevent organised parties from exercising 
their old domination. It is questionable if voting has 
wer been so mechanical as it was this week. In Dublin 
itleast it was the rule rather than the exception for electors 
to bring to the booths a list marked by some active ward 
pilitician which they copied blindly on their ballot 
paper. 

Enthusiasm for proportional representation has been 
upidly diminishing in the Free State. It did one good 
ttoke by enabling Independents to upset the absurd 
utangement between Collins and de Valera for a so-called 
National Panel composed of Treatyites and anti-Treatyites 
ithe election of 1922. Free State Ministers, though they 
may still defend the system in public, frankly admit in 
mivate that were it possible to return to the old method 
Republicanism would be wiped out in the first appeal to the 
‘mstituencies. This, of course, is not a final argument on 
the merits, but it is an argument that counts heavily with 
practical politicians. The Senate elections are not likely to 
1. of P.R. with the people as a whole. 
Pade rs cing swift, cheap and effective, as its advocates 
Pan “ € variation with which we have been experi- 
in ed ~ proved cumbrous, expensive and woefully 
*W, 4 is shown by the fact that the counting of the votes 
» a be completed till early in December. The betting 

Tong in Dublin that our first election under this form of 
“. will also be the last. 


THE BELL-RINGER 
Osetia was an old man with a long white beard 


sitting at a table in the bar-room of “The Homing 

Pigeon,” drinking and talking mournfully about 
drink as he drank. His dialect was so broad that I could 
understand only an occasional word of what he said, but 
** quarts,” rhyming with “ parts,” came into it at intervals 
and gave me a clue to his meaning. He was apparently 
complaining of the quality of some beer he had once 
tasted. He said—and he regarded it as a grievance— 
that it would make a man drunk long before he had 
quenched his thirst. It was odd to hear lamentations 
on such a theme from the lips of a man who, had he lived 
in Old Testament days, might easily have been mistaken 
for the prophet Jeremiah. Every face in the bar was 
rosy with pleasure as he continued his oration, for, in 
spite of all that can be said against it, drink is a subject 
of conversation that makes simple men feel that the 
world is a good place. Of all the happy faces, none was 
happier than that of a little man who sat on a high chair 
beside the bar, saying nothing and solitarily drinking a 
pint of bitter. His face was wrinkled in a fashion that 
made you think he must have been laughing almost con- 
tinuously since the day he was born. At every word 
that came from the lips of the ancient prophet, he glanced 
up at me and chuckled as though he had been listening 
to humour worthy of “The Boar’s Head Tavern.” As 
I was going out, he laid his hand on my arm, and, when 
I paused, he looked up, all smiles, and said: “I know 
you.” “Oh?” I said, for I did not know what cise to 
say. “I work at Major Moore’s near where you're 
stopping,” he said; “I’m his gardener.” “Oh, yes,” 
I said, “‘ I remember seeing you yesterday.” He smiled 
still more radiantly. ‘“* Would you like to go up the 
church tower?” he asked. ‘* Would you like to go up 
and see the bells?” To so good-natured a man it was 
impossible to refuse anything, and in an instant he had 
borrowed the keys of the church-tower from the landlord 
and was leading me cheerfully through the graveyard 
with its sculptured yews. 

We climbed up a winding stone stair that had been 
worn away by the feet of generations of bell-ringers— 
a dark and narrow stair—and paused at every landing, 
either to look in at the church from a gallery, or to look 
at bell-ropes, or finally to see the great bells themselves 
resting in still and silent grandeur. The bell-ringing 
loft itself had a number of plaques on the walls, containing 
the names of the bell-ringers who had brought glory to 
the village at various dates in the past. Each man’s 
name was there with the number of his bell opposite, 
as little known to the world at large as the mutest, most 
inglorious Milton of Stoke Poges, but surviving in an 
eternal summer of fame for all who visit the bell-ringing 
loft in the village church. I had not realised before that 
a man could achieve fame by ringing a bell, but here was 
a list of names that brought as much pride to my little 
friend’s face as the roll of those who fell at Marathon 
would have brought to the face of a good Athenian. His 
own name and number were there in several lists—* 7. 
John Small.” ‘“ That’s me,” he said, pointing to it. He 
had rung a bell first, he said, in the year 1879; and, 
though the other names in the lists changed, 7. John 
Small persisted through them like a thread of tradition. 
1. John Stevenson had given place to 1. Albert Noakes, 
and 2. Thomas Bones had made way for 2. Timothy Far- 
away. But 7. John Small was still young and smiling 
after ringing his bell for nearly half-a-century. He and 
his fellows, he told me, were the champion bell-ringers 
of England. They had beaten all previous records, he 


declared, by ringing the changes for thirteen and a-half 
B 
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hours. “ We had a bottle of brandy after that,” he said anon with a sound that is well-nigh deafening, is some 


with a twinkle. He also confided to me that it was his 
ambition to hear, before he died, the bells rung for twenty- 
four hours. 

Bell-ringing, he said, was something that you could 
never get to the end of, for, with twelve bells, it was 
possible to ring something like three million changes— 
I think that was the figure he gave—and no twelve human 
beings could go on ringing long enough to get through 
them. The bell-ringers of the village, when they played 
for thirteen and a-half hours, had rung only about thirteen 
thousand changes—again I give the figure from memory. 
“Look at it like this,” he said, warming to his subject, 
“if you have three bells you can ring them like this— 
128, 182, 218, 281, 812, 8 2 1—that’s six 
changes. And if you have four bells, you can ring them 
12841248 1824 1842,1482, 142 8, 
2184 2148 2314 2841,2418, 2481, 
8124,81 4 2, 83 ——.” I ceased to be able to follow 
the argument, but, as he named each change, he smiled 
happily, as if he could hear the bells in his imagination. 
He was, he said, now preparing a scheme for the great 
twenty-four hours’ contest, and he brought a sheet of 
paper out of his pocket and showed it to me as though 
he were a poet giving a friend a sight of a great unpub- 
lished poem by which he hoped to earn immortality. 
And, indeed, under the spell of his merry eye, I could not 
help feeling that there was some kind of poetic quality 
in those long lines of figures on the paper. A French 
poet made a poem of the letters of the alphabet. To 
me it was not half so moving as my friend’s lines of 
numerals, which began something like this : 


128465 67 8 9 W il 12 
138324567 8 9 10 ll 12. 
se eesteeaere+ wD FT Mm. 
1§&48e826%7 8 9 W ll 1232. 
BSe4 848 THR OD BB we. 


If you wish to move me, said Horace, you must yourself 
be moved. Who can doubt that the merry bell-ringer 
was moved as he committed these lines to paper? “ But 
how did you first become a bell-ringer?”’ I asked him, 
amazed to discover that there were human beings with 
whom bell-ringing was a passion. I remembered that 
bell-ringing was one of the vices of which Bunyan accused 
himself as he looked back on his misspent youth, but 
I had regarded this as an eccentricity on Bunyan’s part, 
and had never realised that a man may have a craving 
to ring a bell that may absorb him like a craving for 
whiskey. Bell-ringing, you would imagine, is a form of 
drudgery in which athletic young churchmen engage 
from a sense of duty rather than for pleasure. But you 
would be wrong. ‘ A man must have a hobby,” the bell- 
ringer told me with a wise smile. “I always say that a 
man that hasn’t a hobby might as well be in a lunatic 
asylum.” Strange that in a world so full of a number 
of things a man should be found to whom bell-ringing 
was the thing that transformed the world from a lunatic 
asylum into a pleasure garden. For myself, I would as 
soon break stones on the roadside. Yet to the bell-ringer 
bell-ringing is apparently an occupation that fills the 
world with riches and variety and makes the whole air 
populous with music. He can look at a bell as lovingly 
as other men look at a picture or at a racehorse. He can 
name the great makers of bells, and the towns from which 
they came. He is, indeed, a votary, and in his way a 
voluptuary. “ There is,” says an authority on the subject, 
“‘a fascination about a belfry that no one who has not 
seen the bells in action can wholly appreciate. The peal 
of bells with their upturned mouths, tossing here and 
there apparently at random, but really in strict and orderly 
sequence, with their massive clappers falling ever and 





thing to watch and remember.” I should have doubted 
it if I had not met the bell-ringer in “ The Homing Pigeon » 
and read the names of the dead bell-ringers on the walls 
in the belfry. 

But now I, too, begin to feel the fascination of the 
bells. In childhood I hated them, and I think that the 
bells that I heard oftenest were worthy of a child’s hate 
They filled the Sabbath with hideousness, and made no 
Christian music. Since then, hearing the bells of Assis, 
I became reconciled to church bells and realised that, like 
the softest sheep bells, they might be in harmony with 
the beauty of the hills and the fields. But it was not 
till I met the bell-ringer and heard the secret of the changes 
from his lips that my conversion became complete, 
In future, if I come on an English translation of that 
great work of Hieronymus Magius, De Tintinnabulis, 
I shall not be able to leave it unread. And I feel stirring 
in me a strange desire to dip into Snowdon’s Treatise 
on the Treble Bob and that seventeenth-century work, 
Campanologia or the Art of Ringing Improved. What 
delights one in the subject is the fact, asthe old bell-ringer 
said, “there’s no end to it.” There is nothing mor 
exhilarating than to keep rediscovering that the variety 
of life is inexhaustible—that, even with a peal of church 
bells, the possible changes are so many that no company 
of mortal men will ever be able to ring them to the last 
change. Every now and then a pessimistic critic arises 
who declares that some author is written out and has 
no more to say. And, indeed, you would think that, 
with the few things that men can write about, the whole 
subject-matter of literature would have been exhausted 
long ago. I am convinced, however, that every author 
dies long before he has rung all the changes of which the 
dozen bells of his imagination are capable. And, if he 
has nothing else to live for, he can always dream of some 
heroic and impossible feat like the bell-ringer’s dream of 
ringing the changes for twenty-four hours. And it is 
not only in authorship but in every branch of life that 
we meet with the same inexhaustible novelty and variety. 
If we are subtle enough in our enjoyments to love ringing 
the changes, none of us need ever spend a dull hour. The 
conversation that makes us happiest—conversation with 
our friends—is for the most part a mere ringing of the 
changes on things that are already familiar to both of us. 
We may have nothing new to say to each other, yet we 
find infinite pleasure in going on saying the old things 
in a new order. 1 2 8 4 becomes 4 8 2 1, and there ar 
changes enough of this kind to keep us in talk till we are 
ninety. Marriage would be an intolerable institution if 
it were not that ringing the changes in conversation is 4 
source of endless delight. I do not know whether 
Hieroriymus Magius says anything about this in his De 
Tintinnabulis, but you ought to be able to find a chapter 
in praise of tintinnabulation in How to be Happy though 
Married. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE MINER'S HEALTH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to be permitted to offer a few comments 
upon the article by “ Lens” under the above heading in you 
issue of September 5th. ’ 

We all appreciate “ Lens” broad humanitarian sentiments, 
but we are entitled to doubt whether a fortnight’s experience, 
as a young man, of mining conditions twenty-four years age 
constitutes your contributor an authority on modern mining 
He disavows any intention of adding to the stock of contem 
porary “sob-stuff,” but he has come perilously near degenerating 


from sentiment into sentimentality. : 
No one will deny that the work of the underground mine 
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is dangerous, but it is a fact proved by experience and statistics 
hat it is less dangerous in Great Britain than in any other 
country. And, as a medical man, your contributor should 
jnow that statistics also show mining to be one of the healthies! 
gfall occupations. Dr. Haldane in evidence before the Sankey 
ission said, that “ owing to the exceptionally healthy 
gaditions (in coal mining) the death rate from disease is much 
below the average.” 
us, which your contributor particularly cites, is a 
disease to the study of which the coal-owners and the Government 
jave been devoting themselves assiduously for some years 
. It is a quite unwarranted reflection upon the coal-owners 
for“ Lens ” to ask, rhetorically, why the miner has not enough 
light at his work? and, answering his own question, to reply, 
“Because the men who own and run our coal mines do not 
povide it.” Had your contributor any real acquaintance 
with the coal industry he would, perhaps, be better able to 
jate some of the practical difficulties and dangers of 
lighting underground workings, and he would also know that 
in many mines the use of electricity underground is absolutely 
prohibited. 

Housing conditions have materially changed for the better 
since your contributor knew them (in one village) some quarter 
ofa century ago; and although, admittedly, there is room for 
great improvement in some districts, it is common knowledge 
that the general standard of accommodation has been immensely 
improved of late years, and that the model colliery village of 
today will challenge comparison with groups of dwellings 
ected by Local Authorities. 

Your contributor, too, quite fails to understand the attitude 
of the miners towards the bathing question. For at least 
thirteen years past the men at any colliery could have demanded 
the provision of pit-head baths as a right, subject to their 
vilingness to contribute a few pence per week towards their 
maning expenses. Their benefits may be obvious to people 
like “ Lens,” but very many miners are averse to bathing and 
changing their clothes before their journey back to their homes. 

We appreciate “‘Lens’”’ enthusiasm for light-baths, which 
he has lately been advocating with such enthusiasm and sin- 
rity. But if he thinks that the miners, having gone through 
the ordinary bathing process, are likely to submit themselves 
for treatment he knows very little about the mining fraternity. 
And these things cost money, which is to come, whence? It 
can only come out of the sale of coal and if “Lens” will ask 
the miner whether he would rather have higher wages (always 
mpposing there were sufficient proceeds to provide them) 
@ light-baths, he may, as the lawyers say, “hear something 
to his advantage.”’—Yours, etc., 

A. E. Rircuie. 
Late Managing Director, Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 
57 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
London, N.W. 1. 
September 15th, 1925. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—In your issue of September 5th, 1925, there appears an 
utile by “Lens” on the subject of “The Miner’s Health,” 
and it occurs to me that the writer never could expect your 
readers to take his contribution seriously when he prefaces his 
opening remarks as follows: “ It needed but a fortnight in a 
mining village, twenty-four years ago, to teach me that the 
work of a coal-miner is not really fit for mankind.” Surely even 
such a genius as ‘“* Lens ** must himself realise that it would take 
more than this length of time to come to such a serious and 
definite conclusion. 
The writer brushes aside any improvements that have been 
made of late years in these few words: ‘“ The mines are lit in 
better fashion nowadays than even Davy, or his still greater 
pupil, could have imagined.” He does not mention the whole- 
wale introduction of the portable electric lamp when it was 
| that this invention would help to arrest or prevent the 
very distressing affliction, ‘* Miners’ nystagmus,” or to the 
mcreasing efforts to improve the lighting conditions in mines 
both in pit bottoms and on main roads by fixed lights, and at the 
he faces by improved portable lights. “Lens” further tries 
obscure the enlightenment of your readers on this subject by 
following question and answer: “And why has he not 
“ough light at his work? Beeause the men who own and run 
vur coal mines do not provide it.” The transactions of the 
ute of Mining Engineers and the proceedings of the Miners’ 
Ps Committee bear witness to the fact that in the efforts 





towards better coal-face lighting the work has been chiefly 
hampered by the difficulty of producing a satisfactory electric 
lamp of reasonable weight which will serve the dual purpose of 
giving a high candle-power combined with a reliable means of 
detecting firedamp, and thereby eliminating the oil lamp. The 
oil flame lamp only serves this dual purpose at present, as it 
is admirable as a means for detecting gas at the expense of its 
capacity to produce a high candle-power, but both conditions, 
combined with low weight, are well known to be essential in the 
theoretically perfect lamp. 

‘“* Lens ” further draws on his experience of nearly a quarter 
of acentury ago for his impression of the housing conditions of the 
miner, and gives no hint that he is even aware that any material 
change can have taken place (as he certainly does admit in the 
ease of lighting). Many examples can be quoted of model 
mining villages, and I would commend to his notice a book 
which contains some interesting information on this subject, 
namely, What Mr. Lloyd George Was Not Told, issued officially 
by the Mining Association of Great Britain, and published by 
Mr. Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, price 6d. 
One of many examples is Brodsworth Model Village, north of 
Doncaster, on the Great North Road. I am well aware that two 
wrongs do not make a right, but may I ask: “Are the miners 
the only persons who are badly housed?” 

Next, he asks whether some of the money given to the 
industry in aid of wages or profits might not properly be devoted 
to the physiological and psychological safety of the miners: why 
devote tax-payers’ money to this when he has only to convince 
those responsible for the conduct of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
where money is already available, and is actually being levied 
from the industry itself? It is probable that “Lens” does not 
know of the existence of this fund, as it has only been in operation 
five years. 

Finally, he says: “* Would it pay?’ some fool would ask.” 
The answer appears obvious: nystagmus amongst other things 
causes absenteeism and is also an industrial disease under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and even to the most incon- 
siderate members of the managerial staffs of collieries a reduction 
in nystagmus and any improvement in the mental and physical 
health of the collier would be a source of peace and profit.— 
Yours, etc., 

D. H. Currer Brices, M.Inst.M.E. 

Hazel House, Methley, near Leeds. 

September 8th, 1925. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The rebuke which Mr. W. M. Meredith addresses to me 
is undoubtedly justified in reference to one matter. I ought not 
to have condensed a general criticism of American publishers 
into the last two sentences of an article on the literary relations 
of England and America. If made at all, I acknowledge, 
the criticism should have been amplified and supported. As 
Mr. Meredith reminds us, there are American houses of high 
standing whose lists are no less selective than the best of ours. 
We all know them, and the readers of both countries are indebted 
to them. Nor ought we to forget two other points in favour 
of the leading American publishers—their remarkable enterprise, 
and their increasing care for good printing. 

The fact that I had particularly in mind, however, was the 
simple impossibility of English journals taking note of more 
than a small percentage of the books that pour into England 
from the United States. It is generally agreed among us that 
the process of selection for the English market is still very 
imperfect. Hundreds of books come over every year that 
are useless for our public, while on the other hand we could all 
give the names of American books which, by some mischance 
of publishing, have failed to reach the public that is obviously 
awaiting them. Mr. Meredith admits, and partially explains, one 
important fact in connection with the university presses. No one 
who is unacquainted with the review department of an editorial 
office could form an estimate of the enormous product of 
the American universities, particularly in the departments of 
government, sociology, and psychology. My American friends, 
I am sure, would not dispute the statement that a large per- 
centage of the whole is due to the practice of publishing post- 
graduate theses, and that the great majority of the volumes 
in these departments are put together rather than written. 
American books in England, therefore, suffer by reason of the 
continuous flood of biblia abiblia.—Yours, etc., 

September 15th. S. K. R. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CANON 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—If I premise that your review of my Shakespeare Canon, 
Part III. is the only one to which I have offered any reply, you 
may be disposed to concede me a little space for comment. 

On a previous occasion I had to point out that your reviewer 
based a censure on an actual misquotation of my text, thereby 
entirely misrepresenting the purport. It is because he is, 
nevertheless, one of the few antagonistic reviewers who secm to 
have bestowed any thought on the discussion that I again, 
reluctantly, submit a correction of a misrepresentation. Your 
reviewer writes of me : 

He says that the “‘ badly forced” rhyme of “‘ none” and 
**alone”’ is not Shakespeare’s. This is dogmatism that we 
cannot accept. It is as good as “none” and “stone” in 
Sonnet 94, etc., etc. 


He has here confused two totally different propositions. A 
** badly forced rhyme” does not mean a “bad rhyme.” As a 
matter of fact, “‘ none” and “alone” and “none” and “stone” 
were not bad rhymes according to Elizabethan pronunciation. 
On the other hand, I have expressly alluded (p. 48) to the bad 
rhymes in the Venus and the Lucrece. By a badly forced rhyme 
I mean a distortion of diction or syntax to get in a rhyme at all. 
The context, in the passage cited, specially alludes to “ style ” 
and ** Chapmanesque ellipsis,” of which another instance is given. 

Your reviewer represents me as habitually making “* acidulous 
attacks on the fatuities of scholars.” I am not concerned over 
the “ aciduities *” of reviewers ; it being the accepted view that 
the proper attitude of the author in such matters is that of the 
meek culprit with his hands tied behind his back. Your re- 
viewer is thus free to do his part in guarding against any serious 
reconsideration of the Shakespeare Canon. But it seems un- 
fortunate that in two successive notices he should found censures 
on his own mistakes. 

His strictures on my allusions to “ impressionist views,” I 
regret to say, again proceed on a misconception. In Hamlet 
Once More (p. 16) I have expressly argued, as he does, that 
impressionist criticism as such is necessarily the most common, 
that it is not at all to be deprecated ; that “in some hands it 
can be both stimulating and illuminating.” My protests have 
been directed, solely, where impressionist criticism is irrelevant 
and inconclusive, and is yet employed to repel all other forms of 
argument.—Yours, etc., 

24 Pembroke Gardens, W.8. J. M. RoBertson. 

September 9th. 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your comment in THE New Sraresman of Septem- 
ber 12th on the significance of the motion adopted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly is based on a misapprehension. It was intro- 
duced by Pundit Nehru, the Swarajist leader, as an amendment 
to the Government’s resolution and carried by 72 votes to 45. 
But it was not a Swarajist decision, nor does the vote of the 
Assembly indicate, as you suggest, a return to non-co-operation. 
The maximum strength of the Swaraj party in the Assembly is 
88, and even on the assumption that it was available for use in 
the debate, the other 34 were Independents and Liberals. The 
official vote of 45 was made up of 26 officials, 10 or 12 European 
non-officials and a few members nominated by the Government. 

The fact is that in India all parties are agreed on the demand 
that is to be made. Complete responsibility in the civil adminis- 
tration and a temporary reservation of power over defence, 
political and foreign affairs in the Government of India; a 
scheme of provincial autonomy—these represent the common 
aspirations of every section of opinion in India. The Common- 
wealth of India Bill embodies precisely this demand, and has 
behind it representatives of the various parties. The vote of 
the Council of State in favour of the Government resolution in 
no way alters the position. Of the 28 votes cast on the side of 
the Government, 20 were official votes. Besides, the Council of 
State has been utilised on every occasion for thwarting the will 
of the Legislative Assembly.—Yours, etc., 

September 14th. B. Suniva Rao. 


[The point of our comment upon the vote was perfectly clear, 
although it seems to have escaped Mr. B. Shiva Rao, and it 
certainly was not based upon any misapprehension of the facts. 
We called attention to the unfortunate character of the speeches 
from the Swarajist side, and noted in particular that this debate 
and division, the first important event of the autumn session, 


a 


made a discouraging contrast to the recent appeal from the chair 
by the new Indian president of the Assembly, Mr. Patel.—Ep, 
N.S.] 


THE COAL CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your note on the “ Coal Crisis,” you recall the fact 
that this is a dispute about a reduction of wages. Now th, 
attitude of the public to this dispute depends on its realisation 
of what the proposed reductions actually mean. As an ordi 
Englishman, I am afraid I had a vague idea that the mine 
if he could no Jonger indulge in the pianos and furs of the war. 
time period, was still very comfortable. Lately, I read 
Dataller’s * From a Pitman’s Note-Book,” which draws a y, 
different picture. If that picture is not only true to the York. 
shire coalfield which he describes, but is representative of other 
coalfields, most decent people would, I imagine, sympathise 
with the miners in the attempt to maintain their present very 
modest standard of living. May we hope that the Coal Cop. 
mission will not neglect to give us some idea of what the 
posed reductions would really involve to the miner’s household — 
Yours, etc., LAWRENCE PHILLIps, 

Theological College, Lichfield. 


Miscellany 
THE EMPEROR JONES 


UGENE O’NEILL, the American dramatist, comes 
E to Europe with a great reputation. Genius, we 
hear, is not too high a term for him. So that on 
going to see a new play of his some of us expect to see some- 
thing “ Diff’rent” from the usual. The Emperor Jones, 
produced last week at the Ambassadors, at first seems un- 
conventional in form; and though few would argue that 
constructional novelty is any criterion of future fame, 
praise must always be given to any fresh attempt to loosen 
the girths of modern drama. In my opinion, the modem 
technique is too tight. The acquisition by any less vigorous 
mind than an Ibsen’s of the highly specialised technicalities 
necessary for the construction of a modern play, is apt to 
produce a clever juggler rather than an artist. But, remem- 
bering always the exception, it is also a general rule that 
the genius in any art does not invent new forms, but uses 
to their full extent the forms moulded by others. The fact, 
then (I quote Mr. C. E. Bechhofer’s preface to Emperor 
Jones) that “ for years dramatists have been attempting to 
find a new kind of play, something that would pass the 
limits of contemporary drama,” and that “ in The Emperor 
Jones O’Neill may be said to have solved this problem,” is 
no evidence of genius in the author, even if it be true. But, 
to put aside the feeling that G. Bernard Shaw, not to men- 
tion the Expressionists, may also be said to have solved this 
problem, it may be well to examine whether O'Neill is 
quite so original as some would have us believe. 

Readers may remember that a few years ago the Every- 
man Theatre gave us some of this author’s one-act plays, 
and a full play, Diff’rent. Afterwards, at a West End 
theatre, Anna Christie was produced. I should like to point 
out that O’Neill has written about a dozen one-act plays. 
Now this is very significant if we take in conjunction the 
fact (which is obvious to all who have seen or read Diff'rent) 
that this play is really two one-act plays divided by a0 
interval of thirty years; and that in Anna Christie, which 
is in four acts, there is a decided declension of interest after 
the first act. After saying this, and after seeing The 
Emperor Jones, I am prepared to suggest that O'Neill is 
strictly a one-act playwright, and probably has not enough 
creative impetus to carry him the length of a full play. 
course, there is nothing derogatory to O’Neill in saying this. 
We cannot all be major artists. We cannot all be Shake- 
speares and Ibsens. The perfect painter of miniatures 1s 2° 
Jess to be admired than he who fills a mighty canvas with 
his genius. The miniaturist we do not admire is only he who, 
despising the real talent he possesses, endeavours to us¢ a 
larger brush. In all the arts the same rules apply, and the 
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gme results obtain when they are forgotten. The perfect 
short story writer is rarely the great novelist as well. Just so, 
the one-act playwright may attain perfection in his own 

ium even while he fails in each attempt to write a full- 
play. And he fails, as all like him must fail, because 
gis fluttering at the bars of his own talent, attempting to 
yin a freedom that he will never be able to use. How many 
ytists have been spoilt because they have tried, or have 
een persuaded that they ought to try, to do “ important ” 
york? It will be a pity if O’Neill is spoilt in this way, for 
ie has an undoubted talent for the short piece ; and if he 
does not, perhaps cannot, make his characters very signifi- 
ant, he is certainly a master of emotional effect, even if 
the emotions he plays upon are the very crudest. 

With the suggestion in mind that this author’s proper 
medium is the one-act play, let us examine The Emperor 
Joes. The action takes place on an island in the West 
Indies. Brutus Jones, an unusually intelligent and self- 
rliant negro of tall and powerful build, has made himself 
“Emperor” over the “trash” niggers. For years 
he had been in the States. Owing to a quarrel in which 
he killed his negro opponent, Jones had been given a twenty 
years’ sentence; but he had escaped, after killing his 
yarder, and had fled to this island. His personality and 
intelligence have enabled him to dominate the other 
ngroes. As “‘ Emperor,” he has ground them down with 
taxes and appropriated the money. But he realises that 
they will sometime rise against him, and he has made all 
arangements for a hurried departure. 

The scene opens in a spacious audience chamber, bare of 
ilfurniture except a bright scarlet wooden throne. Through 
achways can be seen an unclouded sky of intense blue. 
This setting is very simple and very good. After an unneces- 
sry scene between a negress and a white-livered, shiftless, 
titchless Cockney trader who acts as chorus to the play, 
Emperor Jones appears. There follows a well-written 
swene of great interest. As the huge negro talks to the comic 
ad sickly representative of Europe, we hear the necessary 
antecedent facts at the same time as we learn to appreciate 
the vigour of the negro. He boasts and swaggers, but 
O'Neill makes us believe that he has something to boast 
about. The trader tells Jones that his game is up, that the 
rhellion has started. Jones, incredulous, clangs the 
attendance bell. No one comes. After a moment of anger 
he accepts the situation, and decides “to resign de 
job of Emperor right dis minute.” It is late after- 
toon, and a tropical sun burns hotly. He will have 
to reach the edge of the great forest by running 
wer the plain, before evening. After resting, and eating 
the food he has buried there in readiness, he is going to run 
ill night through the forest to the coast. And as he boasts 
to the Cockney of his cunning foresight, there comes from 
the distant hills the low vibrant throb of the tom-tom. 
ltis the “trash” niggers weaving spells to aid them in their 
attack. It brings a moment’s breath of fear to the super- 
titious negro in Jones. But he waves the fear away, 
ind starts his flight from the palace, grandiloquently, 
through “the front door.” 
The rest of the play consists of seven very short scenes, in 
vhich we see Jones in various parts of the forest. Physically 
exhausted by hunger, mentally harassed by fear of the 
ghostly visions which appear every time he rests, he loses 
his way. Each vision disappears when he shoots, but every 
time he shoots he remembers that he has only six bullets 
tnd that he is also indicating his position. Throughout 
0 Scenes sounds the gradually accelerating thump of 
tom-tom, which also quickens at each ghostly appear- 
ance, giving us out loud, as it were, the negro’s heart-beats 
Piekened by fear. The last scene is at the edge of the 
rest. Some natives are there, one frantically beating 
The Cockney 


the tom-tom, the others armed with rifles. 








is alsothere. “* Ain’t yer goin’ in an’ ‘unt ’im in the woods?” 
he asks. “* We cotch him,” answers the chief. There is a 
sound of snapping twigs. The natives shoot. The dead 
body of Brutus Jones is dragged in. By losing his way he 
had run in a circle, and he comes out of the forest where he 
went in. 

All this reads much better than it acts. Indeed, the scenes 
in the wood are scarcely dramatic, and being almost repeti- 
tions of each other certainly do not create a crescendo of 
interest. Besides, ghosts and supernatural visions are 
hardly ever successful in the theatre. Shakespeare is the 
only dramatist who has dared to bring on a ghost three times 
in one play. He managed, it is true, to make the third 
visitation more effective than the first, but there are few 
dramatists who could do likewise. The first act of The 
Emperor Jones is good, and could almost stand by itself. 
The rest of the play is a monologue in a series of anti- 
climaxes. The author has found a good theme; but the 
play will never be a famous one because there are so many 
plays with good ideas spoilt by wrong treatment. It is 
worth seeing, if only for the first act ; but mainly you ought 
to see it because of Mr. Paul Robeson in the leading part. 
I have nothing but admiration for his performance. Where 
the author was good he was magnificent. He failed, I think, 
only in those pitfalls of the author’s which only a personality 
of the greatest magnetism could have o’erleaped. Mr. 
Robeson’s voice, intelligence, physique, and sense of the 
stage immediately made me want to see him in Othello. 

Of those readers who see this play many, I hope, will 
agree that the theory that O'Neill is a one-act dramatist 
holds good in Emperor Jones as in Diff’rent. And that in 
any case a series of monologues on a theme of fear hardly 
passes beyond the limits of contemporary drama. What are 
most plays written round a “ star” actor but monologues 
on that well-known theme, the capabilities of that particular 
‘star’? ? But it is unfortunate for the theory that O'Neill 
is a good one-act dramatist that the curtain-raiser should 
have been The Long Voyage Home. For in this piece is 
exposed to view the simple and conventional mind of the 
author, who at first sight surprises us by the unusualness 
of his characters, and his literal transcription of their 
language, but who is soon found to be developing them so 
conventionally that we know exactly what they will do and 
say next. So that although he “ piles on the agony,” 
letting us know that the quiet, simple sailor about to be 
drugged, robbed, and put on to an outgoing ship, has all 
the virtues, that he has been saving up for two years to 
buy a farm, and that his aged mother is waiting for him, we 
are not very interested in him, and watch him being 
drugged, robbed and carried off without emotion. As in 
other plays and books of this kind, to use Wilde’s per’ect 
phrase: it is the suspense of the author which becumes 
unbearable. Joun SHAND. 
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SOME RECENT FILMS 


HREE interesting films have lately been shown in 
London and are soon to be released. Each had 
great merits, not one was perfect and one, strange 

to tell, was English. Much has been said about the British 
film industry but little that was pertinent. No doubt 
Americans have a financial and climatic advantage over 
us but that does not explain the peculiar badness of the 
average British film. It might explain bad lighting and 
poor sets, but it does not account for the incredible lack of 
film sense shown by most English directors, who usually 
choose to tell a much more than twice-told tale in a proces- 
sion of overladen sub-titles sparsely illustrated by an 
occasional photograph. Still less does this penury excuse the 
producers for spending their mite on hiring some fifth-rate 
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American film actress instead of acquiring an intelligent 
director or camera-man. Mr. George Pearson almost alone 
is able to prove an alibi to these charges. He and Miss 
Betty Balfour make a team which can stand comparison 
with any foreign rival. In Satan’s Sister, their latest film, 
there is a great deal that is excellent, especially in the 
first half. The murder in the dance hall with its swift 
succession of confused impressions—the shadows of the 
dancers on the floor, the writhing tangle of hands and 
feet, the occasional glimpse of a violent face—all this 
had real beauty and power. Mr. Pearson also made good 
pictorial use of the sea, especially of the quick ebb 
and flow of the foam over gleaming fields of sand—a 
purely decorative effect which greatly enhances the 
actual excitement of the story. Miss Balfour, as always, 
acted extremely well, particularly in the short tragic scene 
atthe end. Her tragedy, indeed, is even more distinguished 
than her comedy, good as that is. She alone among film 
actresses makes a convincing “little ray of sunshine.” 
Mr. Pearson’s skilful use of detail is what gives his work 
distinction, but his detail is nearly always impressionistic 
and pictorial, not so many clues or signposts to something 
beyond it. He belongs more nearly to the German “ moving 
picture” school than to the American “ what does this 
imply ?” school, so splendidly started by Chaplin, so 
sadly betrayed by his imitators. 

Even the undeniably clever Herr Lubitsch should remem- 
ber that it is not necessarily subtle to show only the sudden 
clenching of a hand as an indication of strong but suppressed 
emotion. On the contrary it is much more subtle to show 
the whole actor and leave it to the spectator to notice the 
clenched hand. Often, indeed, Lubitsch’s use of the part 
for the whole has a certain meretricious coyness, which 
Chaplin always avoids. Mr. Clarence Brown, producer of 
The Goose Woman, is a curious mixture of genuine sensibility 
and a touch of this false ingenuity, especially in his humour 
which here almost always strikes a slightly jarring note, 
particularly the weak joke which ends up the film. It 
is a great pity as one feels that this pseudo-Lubitschian 
smartness is quite alien to a sensitive, imaginative and 
unrhetorical temperament. His real qualities are best 
shown in the remarkable opening scenes of the drunken 
bitter old goose-woman playing the one remaining record 
of her once lovely voice. The momentary glare of a motor 
lamp brings out the squalid details of the room. Her 
son, whom she loathes because she lost her voice giving 
birth to him, comes in and accidentally breaks the gramo- 
phone record. It is a most poignant moment. The 
scene was splendidly played by that always fine actress, 
Miss Louise Dresser. Mr. Jack Pickford, as the son, 
alw: ys acts well and has one exquisite moment when he 
tells his mother of his engagement. Mr. George Cooper, 
that attractive and all too little seen actor, does his usual 
“bit” with his usual ability. Altogether the film, in 
spite of a foolish plot and a few blemishes, is well above the 
average and makes one look forward to Mr. Brown’s next. 

The third film, Siege, also suffers from its plot, an improb- 
able Galsworthian story about the conflict between the old 
and the new, the Puritan and the Bohemian personified by a 
domineering octogenarian female factory-owner and the 
““modern” New York girl who marries her heir. The 
production, however, is really good and beautiful pictorially. 
In particular there is a scene where a long-uninhabited 
house is reopened. There is a lovely effect of dim cob- 
webs hanging from the ceiling like old banners in a church 
with a few rays of dusty sunlight beyond. This house 
which has belonged to the old woman is given to the young 
bride to live in. On the first night, by mistake, she opens 
the door of the nursery of the old woman’s child, which 
has not been opened since the child died forty years before. 
In the dark one can vaguely see a big doll sitting on 
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the mantelpiece with a glassy smile; the girl 
against a rocking horse which begins to rock; the dgj 
falls off the mantelpiece and breaks ; the girl runs terrified 
out of the room. This scene had great imaginati 
The whole film was well acted especially by Miss Mary 
Alden who was remarkable as the old woman. The pr 
ducer’s name is Sven Gade and if he is given good materia) 
a very remarkable film may be expected from him. 
ANTHONY Asgqutra, 


DICKENS IN DOUGHTY STRERT 


LOSE to the ample grounds of the Foundling, 
Doughty Street parades its rows of undistip. 
guished houses, narrow with back-gardens {fg 

cats and stunted shrubs. Here in 1837 the youn 
Dickens, full of Pickwick, started his married life jp 
his first house, and stayed for a year or two till his 
success led to Devonshire Terrace; and here th 
Dickens Fellowship is by way of filling the house with 
memorials of him. I did not go on the opening, as nothing 
is more depressing than a half-arranged museum, but 
lately I paid my shilling as a good Dickensian, heard the 
American voice on the stairs, and found the show quite 
engaging. It is due mostly to the indefatigable Mr. Matz, 
who has not lived to see his scheme advance. Already there 
is a good deal collected by him, and a large display of books, 
not behind inaccessible glass covers, but protected by a 
brass bar which can be removed for readers. That is the 
right way. It is simply irritating to see crowds of rar 
books one cannot turn over. A collection of Dickens's 
letters reminds me of those extended flourishes below the 
signature which he added even on his cheques, now become 
expensive autographs! He was a born showman. A 
ticket for one of his Readings declares that he was going on 
for two hours, a good shillings-worth. The bookstand he 
used on these occasions is showy, as his dress was, covered 
with red velvet ending in a tasselled fringe of the stately sort 
one sees in a church. His favourite flower, I have heard, 
was the red geranium. It is probable that, if he had not 
been hoarse ‘when he applied for an actor’s place, the world 
would have lost his books. At Doughty Street you can see 
him as Bobadil with other signs of his passion for the stage. 
A photograph of his dramatic company shows heavy and 
hairy figures among the men, who lack the lightness of the 
present Englishman. Of his own portraits one is rather 
like Balzac, and another suggests Dizzy with a careful curl 
across the brow. But the real picture of this show is 
Maclise’s delightful sketch of him with his wife and sister—s 
handsome young man with abundant and wavy hair and 
bright, eager head, “the air and carriage of which,” says 
Forster, “‘ were extremely spirited.” The bearded por 
trait, repeated again and again, is too much in evidence. 
It recalls the tired man who would always do too mueb, 
hypnotised by the public he had long since hypnotised. It 
is not the Dickens of Doughty Street, rejoicing in a future of 
incredible labours. The things he agreed to do at this time 
are amazing, two or three novels and an editorship. Already 
he was the “ Inimitable,” equal to the work of three met, 
eager for fame to wipe out the haunting disgrace of the 
blacking factory. The atmosphere of debt and destitution 
was long behind him, and those congested quarters ™ 
Bayham Street, Camden Town, where the wretched family 
moved from Chatham. A relic of that period is here, the 
window from the little attic where the small boy of eleve® 
was neglected, but noticed everything, studying the washer- 
woman next door, the Bow Street officer opposite, and the 
“orfling”” maid of all work who was to be Dick Swiveller’s 
** Marchioness.” F 
The collection has its gaps at present. Where is Dickens 
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gther, whose fine forehead Swinburne eagerly pointed out 
ip 8 pi at the Pines? Where is the flutter-headed 
ys. Nickleby? These will doubtless be added in due time, 
with the cousin who set Dickens on admiring the stage. 
A model of that fascinating old house, the Maypole, which 
(sttermole drew for Barnaby Rudge, “‘ with more gable-ends 
then a lazy man would care to count on a sunny day,” is 
welcome, though rather dusty, and the coloured pictures of 
Cecil Aldin brighten the stairs. Down below in the kitchen 
is the glow of a rousing fire, old chairs and beams, old 
lighting apparatus, to represent the comfort of Dingley 
Dell. Pickwick was a chance array of teeming life, written 
at hot speed by one who knew not whither he was going, 
and invented a fairy world beyond human impediments. 
As a contemporary advertisement shows, Pickwick was 
to visit Birmingham in the height of winter to study 
the useful arts, go to Wales for the summer, venture a boat 
on the turbid Medway, and report on the whole surface of 
Middlesex. Luckily for us, he was better employed with 
Sam Weller. Later, Dickens was to be more careful and 
even elaborate in his plots, but the first sketch of many of 
his characters begins in the reckless profusion of Pickwick. 
The Golden Cross does not stand where it did; the White 
Hart in the Borough is but a fragment ; the Fox-under-the- 
Hill, on the Thames shore, where the coal-heaver was 
whopped, has been swallowed up by a mammoth hotel. 
Much of Dickens’s London is gone from sight and memory. 
Where are his Little Mothers, his brave poor, his martyrs 
ofthe pavement? We hear so little of them that they might 
have disappeared. They have not, though the popular 
press is more interested in murderers, accidents and titled 
loungers. Out of the blare and glare of the smart and 
sporting world, free from papers full of dresses at Deauville 
and Hobbs’s latest hundred, I strolled into the cool of St. 
Clement Danes. There I found a flower-basket of the market 
preserved as a memorial to “ Fannie, one of the noblest and 
most beautiful characters that a woman could be.” There 
the faith of Dickens in the poor was still justified. 
VERNON RENDALL. 


Art 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION 


HE Exposition des Arts Décoratifs—for short, “‘ the 

Arts Décoratifs”—is the central attraction of 

Paris this summer. At the first visit it seems a 
stray collection of oddities; at the second it begins to 
fascinate; at the third it gets hold of you. The reason 
for this is that there are few individual objects to rivet your 
attention, but there is a genuine atmosphere that emerges 
from the whole. The French mocked at it at first as a 
“nigger village”: now they flock to it. People who go 
With recollections of the great Exhibition of 1900 will be 
disappointed. But the comparison is a false one. Then it 
was the marvels of the pavilions of the nations that attracted 
and held, and they were rivalled by the beauties of the 
Grand Palais and the Petit Palais and of the Pont Alex- 
andre ITI, that were built for the occasion. Now you must 
hot expect to find such grandeur and beauty. The chief 
points of the Arts Décoratifs are the pavilions of the great 
shops—the Louvre, the Printemps, the Bon Marché and 
the Galeries Lafayette—the four huge towers with triple 
tiers of restaurants purveying the specialities of Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Champagne and Paris, and in the very middle 
of the Exhibition the hall of the Sévres china factory. This 














s unquestionably the most beautiful of the French exhibits, 
and strikes what is the keynote of the whole—the use of 
Water, light and mosaic. Even in the pavilions devoted 


to interior decoration this is true. Much of the furniture 
and design, tortured as it often is to give expression to 
modernity, is hideous ; but the cunning showmanship with 
which it is arranged, the elegant use of variegated marble, 
and the deft lighting effects cannot fail to command admira- 
tion, At night the whole show is marvellously lit up. In 
the distance is a Cleopatra’s needle of glass, illuminated 
from within, and pouring water from a hundred jets into a 
basin beneath. The broad walk up the centre, where 
electric charabanes and dainty wicker bathchairs carry the 
foot-weary up and down, is flanked by gardens of coloured 
pillars that rise with spears of faceted light into the sky. 
Glass fish lie radiant in the marble pools that divide the 
halls of Sévres plaques and jars from the mosaic atrium 
beyond; and round them myriad frogs, their spawn 
doubtless brought in the water, croak their strange music 
into the air of Paris. Golden eyes of light, great glass 
devices bursting with light, light thrown on scores of dresses 
and models placed with astonishing art in the windows of 
shops and dressmakers impinge on you from all sides. The 
accumulated brilliance is such that when you emerge from 
the Exhibition into the Place de la Concorde, one of the 
brightest spots in Europe, it looks quite dark and dull. 

But it is from across the river that the show is finest, A 
good place to see it is from the British restaurant—British, 
it is to be feared, chiefly in name—where, dining the while 
on the covered terrace, you may watch the wonders of the 
most wonderful fountain ever constructed. It is a fountain 
moored in the midst of the Seine: anon it spouts a jet a 
hundred feet high from a ripe rose of water, then suddenly 
breaks into countless catherine wheels playing in the centre 
of horizontal spouting arms, and all the time light, and yet 
more light playing within the water until the thing seems a 
rapturous, living toy made for the delight of the gods. 
From downstream come the changing lights of the “ attrac- 
tions,” the scenic railway and all the hair-raising whirligigs 
proper to exhibitions. Above, the Pont Alexandre ITI pours 
a curtain of water, transformed into a scintillating sheet of 
coloured light, from its underside into the Seine, and the 
crowded bridge and banks rock with laughter as steamers 
packed with sightseers run the gauntlet. Just opposite are 
the three fairy barges designed by M. Poiret, the dressmaker, 
another medley of light and colour, with a thick shaft of 
water ever spouting from the deck of their leader and 
passing through all the glories of the rainbow. They are 
quaintly named “ Amour, Délice, Orgue,” the three words 
that everyone learns together in French grammar. 

This post of observation is the best thing that England 
has contributed to the Arts Décoratifs. Of our pavilion the 
less said the better. It is an amorphous, semi-ecclesiastical 
thing, further disfigured by a horrid gilt dada-ist figure of a 
nearly nude female on one side that arouses the ridicule of 
every visitor. Alas, that it should stand beside the magnifi- 
cent building contributed by Italy, a noble -ffort of stately 
marble and gold mosaic that easily surpasses every other 
building in the Exhibition in beauty and strength. The 
rush to visit it, and the want of interest in its British neigh- 
bour, are ample proof of the superiority of the Italian contri- 
bution to ourown. The British Section in the Grand Palais 
is fortunately on a different footing. 

The Arts Décoratifs has changed Paris this year. There 
is at last somewhere to go to on hot summer nights. To the 
dweller who has his own home this is perhaps of less conse- 
quence ; but to the visitor it is much. Ordinarily there is 
nothing for him except the heat of restaurants and theatres, 
unless his purse be of such depth as to open the doors of the 
places in the Bois de Boulogne to him, Now he has close to 
his hand a cool, fascinating spot where there is refreshment 
and pleasure to suit every pocket and an unexampled 


spectacle of exuberant brilliance. 
Joun PoLLock. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OUGHT not to review the life of William Robertson 
Nicoll. (T. H. Darlow. Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d.). 


It was sent me by mistake, but I have 
read it and it interested me, so I A Pv meors upon it. My 
ignorance of Nonconformity, the fact that I never read The 
British Weekly, that “* Claudius Clear ” was only a name to 
me, that I never saw Sir William Robertson Nicoll himself, 
never read one of his books, are most serious disqualifi- 
cations. My idea of him and of the kind of public who 
hung upon his words is derived from Mr. Darlow’s book. 


* * 


Of course, one could not help knowing what a journalistic 
force he was. One was told that, in so far as it is humanly 
possible to make a book a best seller, praise from ‘‘ Claudius 
Clear” could do it, and that no man in England had a 
better nose for the book which was about to sell; only 
by anticipating repeatedly his public’s taste does any critic 
acquire authority, whether his public is a large or tiny 
one. “Claudius Clear”’ had a much keener love of liter- 
ature and far wider knowledge of it than the majority of 
those he addressed, but he had the same kind of attitude 
towards books as they had: I am sure Mr. Sidney Dark 
is right when he says that the significance of Nicoll’s critic- 
ism lay in the fact that he judged books from the point of 
view of readers, whose lives might be brightened or made 
easier by them. ‘ With this in his mind, he always 
approached the literary artist, not with the idea of putting 
him through a sort of literary trial, not with the sardonic 
hope of putting him in his place, but with an inquiry. 
He was always eager to discover whether the writer had 
something to say which it would do the world good to hear. 
The old aristocratic conventions have been brushed aside. 
A new democratic conception of the mission of the literary 
artist has been created, and, while others have had their 

art in the creation, no man did more than Nicoll.” Mr. 

arlow quotes the verdict of another commentator : 
Nicoll made popular journalism literary and _ religious 
journalism interesting. (I take that on trust, too.) There 
is ample pe ngs the the vitality of his writing. It had 
freshness and go about it. I can see that from the extracts 
given. He often went straight up to an important point, 
though it was (I imagine) nearly always an obvious one. 
Here is an extract from a letter to Mr. Clement Shorter 
which, I expect, shows both his strength and weakness 
as a critic: “Tom Jones is extraordinarily good. I 
always admired it and I do so now more than ever. It is 
in essence a plea for animalism combined with a good 
heart, but there are many fine and deep things scattered 
through it, especially in those essays which I used to think 
an interruption.” It is impossible to express better the 
essence of Fielding—‘ a plea for animalism combined with 
a good heart”; that exactly defines what we all enjoy 
in Fielding and what refreshes us. I don’t believe it was 
the depth of the occasional moral reflections which “* Claud- 
ius Clear” really enjoyed most, though they, too, are 
bedded in the good earth of Fielding’s unexacting philo- 
sophy. I believe ‘ Claudius,” like everybody else, really 
enjoyed the companionship ofa sensible, powerful, unspiritual 
man, whose way of taking life, though limited and philistine, 
naturally removed crinkum-crankums from his style, cant 
from his mind, and harshness from his judgments of others. 
It is not a profound way of taking life, but, heavens, 
how superior to nearly all aspiring ones! 


“Seldom, I suppose,” wrote Sir James Barrie of his 
friend, “‘ has there been an editor who was his paper so 
peculiarly as Nicoll was. He made The British Weekly 
off his own bat—made it by himself out of himself; it 
was so full of his personality that he came stalking out of 
all the pages, meeting every reader face to face, so that it 
can truly be said he paid a visit every week to every person 
who took in the paper. Myriads of people must have 

wn up under his guidance, and learned many of the 
essons of life from him, and, next to those who worked for 
him, they are the ones who will miss him most. But we, 


——, 


his contributors, who helped him to however slight 
extent, will miss him most of all, remembering his thousang 
kindnesses, his glorious enthusiasms and the passion of 
his soul.” Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylls, the greater part ¢ 
A Window in Thrums, and his novel, When a Man’s §j 
appeared in The British Weekly. Nicoll had a great deg 
to do with the rapid growth of Barrie’s early fame, }, 
discovered Ian Maclaren; Beside the Bonnie Brier 
was written for him. He discovered Miss Ellen Thorney. 
croft Fowler and made her write Concerning Isabel C, 
which was a great popular success and, I understand, eet 
“truthfully * with Nonconformity. Mr. Harold Begbie 
and S. R. Crockett admit to an immense debt to him 
His encouragement was of great value to Mr. William I, 
Queux and to Mr. Joseph Hocking. He did a great deal 
to make readers recognise the merits of Mark Rutherfor 
(of this achievement he was very proud), and his reviey 
of The Old Wives’ Tale was the first one to hail it as a master. 
—. The renown of Mr. John Buchan and Mr. Leonanj 
errick was largely due in the first instance to Nicoll, 
a * * 


You observe practically all the authors who were indebted 
to him for fame and encouragement were either fellow Scots. 
men or fellow Nonconformists. One of the strongest 
impressions which the biography of this famous journalist 
has left on me is the astonishing stick-together-ness of 
Scotsmen and the deep contra-mundum tie which apparently 
unites Nonconformists. What I like best in Nicoll, as] 
know him from this book, is the length of his friendshi 
and their warmth; his ardent fidelity. It is clear that 
was immensely fond of his friends—a great admirer of them 
as well—-and that he had a profound reverence for human 
ties. In spite of a very busy, distracting life, he kept his 
friendships going, no matter at what stage of his career they 
started or in what special circumstances they arose. That 
is a rare and noble trait. But I cannot admire a mind 
which, judging from his letters and views, was neither 
particularly powerful nor fine. One wonders at his astonish- 
ing aptitudes for editing, haranguing and writing fast and 
animatedly ; one wonders at his prodigious industry. There 
one’s wonder stops. His gift for editing is shown in the 
impulse which made him start the British Weekly, by count- 
ing all the congregations on a given Sunday in London 
churches and chapels and publishing the results. (The 
different denominations were much more keenly competitive 
in 1886), and by following up this with a series of articles on 
‘““Tempted London,” describing the snares which beset 
young men and women. “They soon roused deep and 
widespread interest, and the circulation increased so largely 
that there was no doubt as to the future of the paper.” I 
am sure these two ideas appealed to him as “ tasks,” and 
that it was a desire to do good that prompted them. Indeed, 
I get the impression that as his life went on, his conscience 
became more and more a subtle instrument for discrimi 
nating between what would lead to success and what to 
failure, so that he had only to ask himself, Does this rouse 
my moral enthusiasm ? to be sure that it would also pay. 
I may, however, be wronging him, nor does what I mean 
amount to dishonesty ; it is a sort of useful muzzy condition 
of the judgment fairly common in people of moral ardour 
who are also practical and love getting on. Nicoll ought to 
have admired Gladstone through thick and thin, but he 
felt Gladstone disliked Nonconformists (although the 
Liberal Party depended on them) and so he admire 
Chamberlain instead, who was a Nonconformist. This 
preference queered his politics several times. 

* * * 


The world in which men like Nicoll work, live and wield 
a great influence is very difficult for me to understand. 
I find myself among people who seem to be continually 
getting the most glorious thrills and exaltations from 
obeying their consciences. This seems to me suspicious; 
but I admit that may be because I myself have very 
conscience, and what there is of it is bad. Still, I do not 
feel it can be right that conscience should give people quite 
so much pleasure and so often; nor do Nicoll’s concluding 
words to a sermon, “ This is the message I bring to you 
after nearly forty years of absence. I have tried to spe 
a good word for Jesus Christ,” strike me as modest. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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JOHN WESLEY 


the Life of John Wesley. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 

it was a strange and untoward providence which decreed 
that John Wesley was born an Englishman, and never was 
destined to come under the influence of anyone belonging to 
the Latin peoples. The whole course of religion in Europe, and 
far more in America, would have been different had the founder 
of the Methodist societies had any acquaintance with Latin 
(stholicism. It is not that any profound modification of 
Wesley's theology or ecclesiastical theory might have been 
; it is that there would have been an insensible but 
inevitable change in discipline. The more monstrous dispro- 
jons of Methodist order, the exaggerated emphasis laid 
on harmless or actually beneficial pleasures and social amuse- 
ments—dancing, card-playing, attendance at theatres—would 
have found no place in Methodist society ; and Methodism, 
after its founder’s death, would probably have leavened, and 
not left, the Church of England. The great accident which 
tore the connection between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome in the sixteenth century had results in 
history, in religion, in morals which far outlasted the period 
of the Reformation. To some extent those results were felt 
all over Europe; but in France and Italy, in Germany and 


By Rosert Sovutruey. 2 vols. 


the Netherlands, Protestantism had a directness, an absolute 


decision, which it never acquired in England except among 
wimportant and sporadic sects—never, that is, until with 
the arrival of Methodism, the least Protestant (if we ignore 
for the moment the Society of Friends) of all the Christian 
heresies, by an odd perversity, Protestantism attained a formal 
foothold in the Christianity of England and the United States 
which it has never lost, perhaps never will lose. Methodism 
has one outstanding peculiarity. It was in origin, and is still 
very largely, a religion in the old technical sense of the word 
—like the Capuchin, the Oratorian or the Dominican; it had 
no diffusive intention. It was not, that is, like the Brownist 
heresy, or the Anabaptist, an effort to re-write Christian history, 
to re-order the course of ecclesiastical degrees. Neither its 
founder nor its earliest and most powerful adherents had any 
expectation of altering the Christian faith as it was understood 
by, and accepted in, the Church of England. They merely 
wished to deepen the religious life of that body, and to deepen 
it by the old traditional method of themselves living a life rather 
more strict, rather nearer to the dominical counsels of per- 
fection than the life of the average churchman. This profession 
was perfectly sincere ; there was nothing about it of pretence, 
nothing of an anxiety to excuse actual breaches of tradition 
by a lip-service to obedience and authority. The interview 
between Charles Wesley and Gibson, Bishop of London in 1728, 
is well representative of the brothers’ position at the time : 
“Who gave you authority to baptise ?’”—‘ Your lordship,” 
replied Charles (for he had been ordained priest by him), ‘‘ and I 
shall exercise it in any part of the known world.”—“ Are you a 
licensed curate ?*’ said the bishop, who began to feel justly offended 
at the tenor of this conversation ; and Charles Wesley, who then 
perceived that he could no longer appeal to the letter of the law, 
replied he had the leave of the proper minister.—‘‘ But do you 
not know that no man can exercise parochial duty in London with- 
out my leave ? It is only sub silentio.”—“ But you know many 
do take that permission for authority, and you yourself allow it.’’— 
“It is one thing to connive,” said the bishop, “ and another to 
approve; I have power to inhibit you.”—* Does your lordship 
exact that power ? Do you now inhibit me?” The answer was, 
“Oh! why will you push matters to an extreme ? ” and the bishop 
put an end to this irritating interview by saying, “‘ Well, sir, you 
knew my judgment before and you know it now.” 
This regularity in irregular proceedings, this orderly rebellion, 
this constitutional disturbance . . . is the great mark of the 
movement: and it left its indelible record on the 
future of the religion when separation came. For Charles 
ind John Wesley had trained their followers to regard them- 
selves as loyal sons of the Church, churchmen who were not 
but more dutiful than the average churchman ; and this 
vas a claim which was by no means baseless. So, when the 
* Came, the Methodists—or a large part of them—continued 
0 insist that they were true churchpeople, loyal, particular 
ind only peculiar in that they adhered as well to the rules 
te a of their own society. By this time, owing mainly 
» John Wesley's own action, the whole body was so full of a 
_Schismatic spirit that the Methodists turned their 
sy into a test of orthodoxy, and became the most Protestant 
yt matters of discipline and order—of all the sects in England. 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians were 






content to fight the Catholic Church, the Methodists, quietly 
and unnoticed, supplanted it. They presented the new world 
in particular not with a rival, which noticeably differed from 
and defied the historical congregation of Christendom ; but 
with a body whose identity was claimed to be one with the 
historical Church of England, to which many Methodists even 
in our own day still insist that they belong. 

A position of this kind was almost unexampled in the history 
of Christendom. There had been plenty of heresies and plenty 
of religious movements in Europe before the eighteenth century ; 
but there had never been a movement or an order which, while 
it grew more and more obviously divisive in tendency, pro- 
fessed a closer unity with the organisation from which it was 
separating. There was a blandness, a curious self-complacency 
in the Methodist attitude which even still has power to infuriate 
the unimaginative churchman ; and there are many Methodists 
who find it impossible to understand what they regard as the 
capriciously rigid attitude of those churchmen who insist upon 
calling them dissenters. 

John Wesley was born in 1703, and his life was almost coter- 
minous with that of the century. If one has to accept in this 
matter the patristic criterion securus judicat orbis terrarum, 
there would be no doubt that John Wesley would be acclaimed 
the greatest man of that great hundred years. That his name 
is better known, his presumed influence more widely spread, 
his memory more revered, his nominal following larger and 
more fervid than that of any other Englishman, is indisputable. 
There are others, of course, who have influenced thought far 
more—Newton in Wesley’s own time, Darwin in the next 
century ; not even in religion does he rank among the greatest. 
He made only a few and unimportant innovations in the life 
of the Church ; his new things were generally old things, and 
his strength lay in the acceptance and following of tradition. 
His greatness lies in his indomitable energy, in which he excelled 
men such as Loyola and Xavier, his amazing power of disci- 
pline over himself and others, his sheer force of character, a 
force more dynamic than that of any religious leader since 
Luther, and possibly since St. Paul. It was this which made 
his successes ; it was this which was at the root of his faults, 
and it was through reliance on it that he won time and again 
when most men would have gone heavily to defeat, and it 
was through his own misunderstanding of its nature that he 
blundered. Like most people of strong character, only in a 
far higher degree, he always mistook self-confidence for cer- 
tainty, and found it almost impossible to believe that a man 
so positive, and whose positiveness was so inordinately flattered, 
could ever be completely in the wrong. This astounding aspect 
of his own self-will, this heroic obstinacy, comes out best, 
perhaps, in the story of Kingswood. 

Southey, in his unjustly despised life—here excellently 
edited by Mr. Maurice FitzGerald—gives a fair account of the 
school. It was founded for educating the children of his lay 
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preachers and others ; it admitted boys as young as six years 
old, and “ no child should be received unless his parents would 
agree that they would not take him from school, no, not for a 
day, till they took him for good and all.” 

The children were to rise at four, winter and summer; this 
Wesley said he knew, by constant observation and by long experi- 
ence, to be of admirable use, either for preserving a good or im- 
proving a bad constitution ; and he affirmed that it was of peculiar 
service in almost all nervous complaints, both in preventing and 
in removing them, They were to spend the time till five in private, 
partly in reading, partly in singing, partly in prayer, and in self- 
examination and meditation, those that were capable of it. Poor 
boys ! they had better have spent it in sleep. From five till seven 
they breakfasted and walked, or worked, the master being with 
them; for the master was constantly to be present; and there 
were no holidays, and no play, on any day. Wesley had learnt 
a sour German proverb, saying, “ He that plays when be is a child, 
will play when he is a man”; and he had forgotten an English 
one, proceeding from good nature and good sense, which tells us 
by what kind of discipline Jack may be made a dull boy. ‘‘ Why,” 
he asks, ‘‘should he learn, now, what he must unlearn by and by ?”’ 
Why ? for the same reason that he is fed with milk when a suckling, 
because it is the food convenient for him. They were to work in 
fair weather, according to their strength, in the garden; on rainy 
days, in the house, always in the presence of a master; for they 
were never, day or night, to be alone. This part of his system 
Wesley adopted from the great school at Jena, in Saxony: it is 
the practice of Catholic schools, and may, perhaps, upon a com- 
parison of evils, be better than the opposite extreme, which leaves 
the boys, during the greater part of their time, wholly without 
superintendence. At a great expense of instinct and enjoyment, 
and of that freedom of character, without which the best character 
can only obtain from us a cold esteem, it gets rid of much vice, 
much cruelty, and much unhappiness. The school-hours were from 
seven to eleven, and from one to five: eight was the hour for going 
to bed: they slept in one dormitory, each in a separate bed: a 
master lay in the same room, and a lamp was kept burning there. 
Their food was as simple as possible, and. two days in the week no 
meat was allowed. 


The school was a complete failure. It started in 1748 with 
twenty-eight boys and six masters. The discipline was abomin- 
able. After it had been open a year Wesley wondered why 
he went on with it; yet in 1753 it was still in existence, and 
still unsatisfactory, and he writes : 

‘* Surely,” he says, ‘‘ the importance of this design is apparent, 
even from the difficulties that attend it. I spent more money; 
and time, and care on this than almost any design I ever had, 
and still it exercises all the patience I have. But it is worth all 
the labour.” 


Thirteen years he was saying of it, “‘ I will kill or cure. I will 
have one or the other—a Christian school or none at all” ; 
and a little later can write, “‘ Every man of sense who read the 
rules might conclude that a school so conducted by men of 
piety and understanding would exceed any other school or 
academy in Great Britain or Ireland.” So the extraordinary 
story continues. Those who are interested in one of the wildest 
educational lunacies ever devised by man must turn to the 
account in Southey; especially to the pages describing the 
dreadful scenes, lasting for five days, when, after a visit to 
see a corpse, the whole school, masters and maidservants, 
kept up an orgy of hysterical religious excitement. Among the 
pupils subjected to this infamous assault on their emotions 
were children—four or five—‘* rot above seven or eight years 
old.” 

Other men, other great men, have made mistakes and clung 
tenaciously to errors: but surely never did so great a man 
adhere so pertinaciously to such gross errors. Similar errors 
stain the whole history of Methodism both among adults and 
children: and those who can remember the Welsh revival of 
Evan Roberts will recollect that this unhealthy strain is still 
found in Methodism. For under the guidance of Whitefield 
Methodism made the fatal mistake of regarding religion as a 
problem of conscious emotional experience. There was more 
than that, of course ; but no one man is so responsible, as is 
John Wesley, for the disastrous error that assumes an identity 
between feeling good and being good—an error which has 
devastated American thought both in metaphysics and ethics. 
Worse than that: by stressing indifferent matters, such as 
abstention from playing cards, from recreations, from reading 
fiction, Wesley gave his people a false standard of holiness. 
He enabled men to despise their fellows, and made them very 
ready to try and enforce the little sumptuary laws of the spiritual 
world on others. In this way Methodism is ultimately the parent 
of William James and Mr. Volstead—pragmatism and prohibition 
are both its children ; and the doctrine of assurance, in Wesley’s 





re 


own mind something rather austere and sublime, d 
into that doctrine of mere impudence which gives the tea-soaked 
Welsh and the tobacco-dried Americans the n effrontery 
to condemn the drinker of beer and wine as a beast of a lower 
order of morals, almost on a different scale of existence, What 
has been wrong with the system which Wesley started is evident, 
He tried to invent a religious order whose members should, 
and should not, be out of the world. About a great many of 
his reforms, his diseiplinary measures and his innovations 
no one would complain, if it was not that he confused these works 
of supererogation with the ordinary demands of the Christian 
life. Also in trying to force his followers into the adoption of 
a selected number of the counsels of perfection, he a 

a hopeless task. If a man’s wife and children are to be gy). 
ordinated to the claim of religious professions it is evident thy 
a man is better unmarried : here the sense of the Catholic Church, 
had he known more of it, would have saved him. That hg 
always asserted that for the married man family life and marrig 
affection are means of grace, and are not subordinate to relj 
but a part of it ; and a married man has no right to plead othe 
business as an excuse for neglecting his wife. Wesley desir 
an asceticism which is incompatible with life in the work. 
and he reduced his own argument to absurdity when he maip. 
tained that those who saw no harm in wearing gold, precio 
stones and costly apparel, might as well say, “‘ there is no ham 
in stealing or adultery.” 

Yet the melancholy thing is that there was need for Wesley; 
teaching on these things, just as there is need to-day. Sens. 
less extravagance, vulgar ostentation, cruel and stupid waste— 
none of these are pleasant or desirable customs; they need 
denouncing, but you will only succeed in ruining your case if 
you confound the bad habits of stupid people with the willed 
sins of wicked people. That was what John Wesley did, He 
has no tolerance about dadd¢opa—and condemned them with 
a hot-headedness that even the ancient Puritans and the Jew 
kept for the City of the Plain. 

Had Wesley only been born an Italian! There are violent 
and even ridiculous things in Bonaventura’s sermons ; but they 
were addressed to people who, however extravagantly they might 
be moved at the time, had behind them a sense, a culture, a 
reasoned religion, which never allowed them for long to confus 
beauty with sin, or make the mistake of believing that they 
were called to live out of the world unless they adopted deliber- 
ately the specific perils and joys of the monastic life. Wesley 
had in him somewhere a touch of that fatal Manicheism which 
has ruined so much of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. He could no 
believe in innocence: he felt a wickedness in mere loveliness, 
and, like Tolstoy after him, spoiled his message by forgetting that 
the ordinary man has been restored to a sense of innocence, and 
will not find wickedness nor vice except when the will has beeo 
perverted and has gone whoring after ends definitely, that 
imaginatively and passionately, evil. 

R. Exvxis Roserts. 


MR. NEVINSON’S SECOND HARVEST 


More Changes, More Chances. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet. 
15s. 

‘I suppose an autobiography cannot help being personal,” 
says Mr. Nevinson, apologising in his preface for adding a 
note. Irony is his weapon, but the irony here is somewh 
more obvious than is usual with him, for, notwithstanding th 
crowding of incident into the two volumes and his constants 
preoccupation with public causes, there is hardly a page in this 
second book, as in the first, that is not part of an intense 
personal revelation. Of only a few men, relatively, in any 28% 
can it be said that their lives are so full that every year may, 
without effort, be made to yield its story—of travel and cont 
of friendships and the making of books. Such a life, unquestie! 
ably, is that of Mr. H. W. Nevinson, whose More Changes, More 
Chances is concerned with the years which lie between ™* 
close of the Boer War and the crash of Europe in 1914, by wile 
time he had behind him a more varied experience of adven re 
than any special correspondent then writing in English. 

The present volume opens with his release from the § 
of a daily paper whose management he detested and a spell : 
exciting activity in Macedonian relief. He failed to get appointe 
as correspondent in the Far East for the Russo-Japanese a 
but secured instead an opportunity which in that event ~s a 
mated as far more valuable. This was the celebrated a 
African journey which, in 1905, brought the exposure of 
horrible slavery on the cocoa islands of Principé and San Thom 


Denounced to begin with as wild exaggerations, Mr. Nevinso® 
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GLORIOUS HEALTH! 


GLORIOUS HEALTH and Welbank’s Boilerette are synonymous terms, It 
will be more and more clearly demonstrated that the one is impossibie 
without the other, By eating Rice from which a fine outer coating, chiefly consisting of 
Phosphorus and Potassium, has been removed by a polishing process is the cause of 
Beri-beri (Multiple Neuritis), a terrible disease chiefly affecting the nerves. We too suffer 
from many terrible complaints and diseases because we make such fools of our- 
selves by persisting in washing out and wasting the most valuable elements of the 
food we eat, the priceless life-giving Salts of Vegetables. These Salts, consisting of 
Potassium, Sodium, Caleium, Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silieon 
and Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines provided for us by Nature from her 
Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds of Ailments. 

Anzemia is caused by Constipation and lack of Iron and Potassium in the blood. 
Vegetables properly cooked will cure the one and supply the deficiency in the other. 
Vegetables are rich in Iron, Potassium, &¢., especially Spinach, Parsnip and Lettuce, 
chemically prepared by Nature so as to be easily digested and assimilated. Neuras- 
thenia, i.e., Nervous Depression and Prostration, Neuritis, &c., are oft-times the 
result of Constipation, producing weak digestion, &c. The chief cause, as in Beri-beri, is 
Nerve Starvation, the lack of nutriment to the nerves and brain. Vegetables being 
rich in Phosphorus, Potassium, Silicon and other Nerve and Brain Foods, 
will supply the deficiency, besides curing Constipation without which a full recovery may 
be regarded as almost hopeless. (We supply a Chart showing Salts in Food). 

Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, &c.—These distressing complaints are caused b 
an excess of Uric Acid in the blood. Vegetables being rich in Alkaline an 
other Salts, such as Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, Calcium, Sulphur. &c., 
will purify the blood, neutralize the acids and expel them from the system. As Constipation 
is nearly always pre-existent in these cases, Vegetables will effect the cure. But bear in 
mind the Vegetables must be so cooked that ALL the Valuable Organic Salts are /u/ly 
conserved. Constipation is the foul and aggravating cause of most of the 
complaints from which we suffer, and can only be eured by Natural Remedies. 

A Chemist said to the Writer of the above: ** We Chemists know that there is 
no medicine that will cure Constipation” (wii/ Doctors and Chemists please note 
and contradict if they can). This Chemist was cured by using Welbank’s Boilerette, also 
another Chemist, a friend of his, who was a physical wreck and not expected to live. 

To those who suffer and desire to be cured of any of the above complaints, we advise 
a thorough Course of Cookery in this Epoch-Making Wonder-Working Cooker called 


WELBANKS BOILERETTE | 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intensely hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, ret it can never burn the food, 
**It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 


THE IDEAL COOKER. 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews. 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beet 
Tea, &c. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 

AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means al] the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natural A ents and Life-giving properties 
of Meat and Vegetables, which are usually washed away, are fully conserved. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


A Revelation in Cookery. Better than Roast. Makes 

Mutton more tender than Lamb. Rich flavours and 

Vital Essencies are fully conserved. Very little 
loss by shri e. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 
FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION 


The Illustration below Shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes and 
Brussels Sprouts, ready to be Conserv- 
atively Cooked above the Meat, etc., in one 
of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 


By this Common Sense Method of 
Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural 
Aperients and Life-giving properties of Vege- 
tables, which are usually washed out and 
wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 
CounRE CONSTIPATION 
PREVENT CANCER! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
“CANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE GOLON.” 


Full Particulars, with Valuable Food Chart, Post Free. 


N. S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY 
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reports were more than confirmed by consular and other testi- 
mony ; the British cocoa firms took action, and the Portuguese 
Government was induced to start a system of repatriation for 
the cocoa slaves which appears to have worked fairly well until 
the relaxation of control during and after the War. 

Mr. Nevinson himself regards his effort to free the natives of 
Angola and the cocoa islands from slavery as the outstanding 
enterprise of his life. Thereafter he found employment and 
adventure in Russia and the Caucasus during the revolutionary 
uprisings of 1905-6, and in 1907 he joined the company of journal- 
ists gathered together by H. W. Massingham when he took 
command of the Nation. His crusading energy found vent at 
home in the agitation for women’s suffrage, in which, for some 
five years, he was incessantly and passionately engaged. He 
gives, as we should expect, a vivid account of the militant move- 
ment, which made life miserable for Liberal politicians at the time 
when Mr. Lloyd George was thought to be leading his party into 
the promised land. ‘The militant suffrage leaders are sketched 
in a series of glowing portraits ; but no one would say that Mr. 
Nevinson was merciful in his description of the many women 
who preferred to all other oratory that of Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her daughter, ‘ because those leaders gave a more satisfying 
sensation of blood.” And of these auditors, enjoying at the 
Pavilion the thrill of vicarious danger, he remarks: ‘“ If the 
Liberal Government had burnt one of the leaders alive on the 
stage, they would have shrieked with indignant delight, and 
gone home to tea.” 

All this is history with a curiously remote sound to-day, 
though many of Mr. Nevinson’s readers may be glad to have its 
incidents recalled with the aid of his skilful and ironic pen. 
Much better, however, because more characteristic of the born 
foreign correspondent, are the pages describing his visit to India, 
shortly before the framing of the Morley reforms and when 
nationalist extremism was in its first inflammatory stage, and 
the chapters in which are depicted the horrors of the Balkans and 
the premature outburst of the Russian Revolution. More 
Changes, More Chances is actually fuller of adventure than its 
predecessor, but we could hardly expect that in chronicling the 
events of his sixth decade Mr. Nevinson would be able to recap- 
ture the freshness that marked his recital ot earlier experiences. 
In one particular department, however, as he moves on, his 
skill of hand is brilliantly maintained. No living journalist is 
superior to Mr. Nevinson in drawing the portrait of a contem- 
porary. The gallery in this volume is remarkable: George 
Meredith on Box Hill, and Thomas Hardy displaying a shy 
preference in teashops; Tolstoy and Father Gapon; John 
Morley and John Masefield ; Gokhale and Tilak, and a comic 
Nawab of Dacca, whose pleasantries illumine the darkness of 
post-Curzon India; London worthies and Balkan unworthies 
not afew. They are all alike beautifully touched in. 

The reader parts trom Mr. Nevinsou not a little disposed to 
envy his life of almost continual adventure, but to some extent 
puzzled, not by his mental attitude, but by his affiliation. 
Liberalism was never his spiritual home, for he has combined 
conservative tastes with revolutionary convictions. His domin- 
ant principle has been the right of all men to freedom, which for 
Mr. Nevinson is an absolute good. He is convinced that wherever 
you touch the State you touch the Devil. And yet he is a 
member of the Labour Party : and, as he approaches the sunset, 
he asks, like Seneca, to die plebeius senex—old, and still a member 
of his present party, which at any rate, has no such fear of 
government as that from which he suffers so acutely. 


NEWMARKET, DRURY LANE, AND THE 
OLD BAILEY 


The Life of Thomas Holeroft. Written by Himself, continued 
to the time of his death by Witxi1am Hazuirr, and now 
newly edited by ELsripce Cotsy. Two volumes. Constable. 
£2 2s. 

Who reads nowadays those once-famous novels Alwyn and 
Hugh Trevor, or that once-favourite drama of stock companies, 
The Road to Ruin? Yet for one reader of Thomas Holcroft’s 
works there are at least a dozen who have some memory of his 
name. As novelist, dramatist and translator, he is dead as a 
door-nail; but of Holcroft as a person something is still alive. 
In part, this faint immortality is due to Hazlitt, who edited and 
completed the Memoirs of which Mr. Colby here gives us a 
new and amplified edition. But it is not merely that Hazlitt 
rescued his friend from oblivion, or that these same Memoirs are 
excellent reading. Holcroft survives as a person, even apart 
from Hazlitt’s presentation of him. 





es 


He is best remembered, perhaps, because the Government 
singled him out, with Thomas Hardy, Horne Tooke and other 
Radicals, for prosecution in the well-known treason trials o 
1794. He was then a committee member of the Constitutj 
Society which, founded by Major Cartwright fourteen years 
before, formed the middle-class section of English “* Jacobinism » 
in the early days of the French Revolution. He is remembereg 
above others who shared his fortune because, when the Gover. 
ment made no attempt to arrest him, he characteristically forced 
its hand by publicly giving himself up, and doing his best to ingigt 
on being brought to trial. Yet he had not been a very prominent 
member of the Constitutional Society, and the singular modem. 
tion of his views makes it difficult to understand why he was 
singled out when much more active Radicals such as Godwin 
and Major Cartwright himself were let alone. 

The explanation is perhaps that Holcroft’s profession ang 
curious career had forced him on the Government’s notice, He 
had begun life for himself as a stable-boy at Newmarket, and 
passed in turn to bootmaking, to serving as a strolling player, 
to acting at some of the principal London theatres, and to 
deserting the stage in order to become a popular novelist and 
dramatic writer. Into his plays and stories, with many incidents 
drawn from his own varied career, he wove many of his Radical 
sentiments, to a degree which, especially after 1789, seriously 
interfered with his popular success. Indeed, even when his 
plays were well received, he fought a constant battle with poverty 
and ill-luck, passing all his days in a condition of financial 
distress, complicated by his devotion to a father who could never 
settle down anywhere or to anything, and was always having 
to be helped out in one way or another. For some of his novels, 
indeed, he got well paid; and The Road to Ruin brought him at 
least £1,200. But, when he had any money, he had the art of 
losing it quickly ; as when an unwise speculation in a new poly- 
graphic invention swept away most of his resources. 

In this edition of Holcroft’s Life, Mr. Colby reproduces 
Hazlitt’s edition of 1816, with a good deal of rearrangement and a 
fair amount of additional matter drawn from his own researches. 
The changes are not always improvements. For example, Mr. 
Colby has incorporated a deal of unnecessary information about 
persons mentioned in the text, and unnecessarily varied Hazlitt’s 
arrangement, in order to bring the narrative into stricter chrono- 
logical sequence. He is a painstaking rather than an inspiring 
editor, and a disarming preface does not quite reconcile one to the 
disturbance of the familiar order. This, however, is a minor 
point; for Mr. Colby has only added, and not taken away, and 
some of his additions are well worth while. 

Holcroft began dictating his Memoirs from his sick-bed in the 
last months of his life. The fragment finished by him before his 
death covers only the first fifteen years of his boyhood, and 
carries the story only to the end of his Newmarket experiences. 
This fragment, a diary covering a couple of years in his later 
life, and a number of his letters, are all that remain of his own 
work ; the rest was worked up by Hazlitt from notes and memo- 
randa left after his death. Hazlitt’s presentation is good; but 
it has nothing like the freshness of Holcroft’s own account of 
his early years—a really charming autobiographical fragment, 
far better written than any other of his works. The account of 
his thriftless and shiftless father, and the story of his experiences 
as stable-boy at Newmarket are admirably done, with a simplicity 
that cannot fail of its appeal. Hazlitt is best in his description 
of Holcroft’s career as a strolling player—a record which intro 

duces the reader familiarly to Charles Macklin, the Kembles 
and other great actors of the day, and gives a very living picture 
of the provincial theatre in the later years of the eighteenth 
century. , 

Mr. Colby’s new matter, drawn largely from Holcroft's own 
pamphlets about the treason trials of 1794, comes Im most 
appositely in the section dealing with Holcroft’s political life, 
over which Hazlitt had passed rather lightly. But, even with 
Mr. Colby’s additions, the account of these years does not make & 
very living picture, and Holcroft the Radical is far less clearly 
presented to us than Holcroft the man, whose eager and —_ 
tive sincerity stands out at every stage of his career. of 
friendship with William Godwin, for example, we get but 4 
meagre view. 

This was perhaps inevitable. ; : 
an original thinker. His Radicalism was perfectly sincere; 
it was of an approved pattern of eighteenth-century Ratio 
As dramatist, Holcroft was no more than a competent craftsmas 
who worked hard for his daily bread. As novelist, he was & 
less; and as politician he never rose above a place that r 
be gained by sincerity and good fellowship. In this i * 
stands before us, not in any sense as a great man, but 98 


Holcroft was not in the — 
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DUCKWORTH 
CHILDHOOD’S FEARS 


Psycho-Analysis and the Inferiority-Fear Complex. 
By G. F. MORTON, M.A., B.C. With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Rev. the Lorp BisHop oF KNARESBOROUGH, and a 
Preface by Dr. W. H. Maxweitt Texwinc. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is the first book which attempts to modify the current 
doctrines of psycho-analysis from the standpoint of an experi- 
enced, practical schoolmaster. 

“The book is so sensible, and its citations from observed 
facts so apposite, that it leaves little doubt in the mind that 
this writer, at least, has found real value and use in the study 





| and application of the existing science of the unconscious mind. 
| The science is young, and its exponents quarrel like children; 


but here is an obviously practical and hard-thinking school- 
master who makes good and useful sense of the theories, and 
composes the quarrels upon the neutral territory of education ; 
and we ought to listen to him—especially if we entertain a 


| mortal prejudice against the psychoanalyst and all his works.” 


—The Times Educational Supplement. 


RELIGIONS OF THE EMPIRE 


Being Lectures given at a Conference on Some Living 

Religions within the Empire, under the auspices of the 

School of Oriental Studies (University of London) and the 

Sociological Society. Edited for the Organising Committee 

by WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE. With an Introduction 

by SIR E. DENISON ROSS, C.LE., Ph.D. Cloth. 
16s. net. 

“This book has an encyclopaedic value as a thesaurus of 
information on a variety of cults which are described by 
devout believers. . Buddhism, Mahayana Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Jainism, the Sikh Religion, Taoism, Brahma 
Samaj, Arya Samaj, Babism, are all described by scholars of 
these faiths, save Babism, which amounts to a statement of its 
Creed by the governing body of that movement. Foreign 





| students and observers supply accounts of the beliefs of the 


Maoris of New Zealand and of those of the East and West 
African tribes. A section of more than one hundred pages 
is devoted to the discussion of the psychology and sociology 
of religions.” —Review of Reviews. 


Seymour Hicks’ 


“Witty book about Australians.” 





-HULLO AUSTRALIANS! 


With a Map. Cloth. 5/- net. 


“Mr. Hicks’ book is like Mr. Hicks; it dashes along full of 
personality, quick brained comments, and with an inex- 
haustible flow of wit.”—Daily Mail. 


EL OMBU 


Author of “Green Mansions,” etc. 
The Readers’ Library. 





H. HUDSON, 


By W. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Cloth. 





STUDIES IN THEOLOGY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF 
CHRIST 


By SYDNEY CAVE, D.D. Cloth. 5/- net. 











GOLDEN GRAIN 


Thoughts of many Minds, Compiled by AGATHA 
RUSSELL. With a Preface by FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Litt.D. New and Cheap Edition. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


Fee JUST READY. VOL. VI. OF 
GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS 


Containing “THE FOREST,” “OLD ENGLISH.” and 
THE SHOW.” Cloth. 7s. net. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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An important diary 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY ol. 5) 


(1808-1809) 


by JOSEPH FARINGTON, RA. 
edited by JAMES GREIG 


(With frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 
21s. net.) 





The fifth volume of the Farington Diary is 
not less interesting than its predecessors. 
The first chapter discusses in interesting style 
the way of living at that period. Among 
famous people mentioned in this diary are 
Pitt, Fox, Turner, Mrs. Danby, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Dr. Johnson, Robert Burns, Dr. 
Currie, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other cele- 
brated artists. Incidents of the Peninsular 
War are described. It is very interesting to 
read about the period that we regard now as 
history, from a person who was an active 
participator in those stirring times. 


(Ready Friday) 


London: 


HUTCHINSON @& Co., 


Paternoster Row 











PRESENT 


ORVIETO DUST 


By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 10/6 net 


Saturday Review: “1f Mr. Wilfranc Hubbard continues 
to write fiction, and if he remains faithful to the time and 
place with which he appears to be so astonishingly familiar, 
we shall be the richer by a series of brilliant literary cameos 
that may conceivably come to be regarded in our own time 
as minor classics.” 

By the same author 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE. 2/6 net 
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RECENT ISSUES 


DIALOGUES IN LIMBO 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 10/6 net 


Weekly Westminster: “The dialogues in this book are 
fashioned on the model of Landor’s Jmayinary Conversa- 
tions. . . . They are full of good things, which have to be 
tasted and cannot be summarised, . . . J A fascinating and 
wise volume.” 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RALPH FOX. 12 Illustrations. 8/6 net 


Sunday Times: “ Mr, Fox may be hailed as a writer not 
merely of distinguished promise, but of more than respect- 


able achievement. . . . Mr. Fox is a man of vision, and is 
not afraid of his own imaginations. An inspiring travel 
book.” 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOLCROFT 
Now newly edited with an introduction and notes 
by ELBRIDGE COLBY. Illustrated with portraits 
and facsimiles. 2 vols. 42/- net 


THE PLEASANT MEMOIRS OF THE 


MARQUIS OF BRADOMIN 
By RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN. _—15/- net 


Times Lit, Supplement: “ The Marquis of Bradomin is yet 
another incarnation of Don Juan, the eternal lover. lis 
memoirs are not for babes, but they are recounted with 
charm and delicacy... . / All the tales have remarkable glow 
and colour.” 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 
By BRUCE BARTON. With a preface by the 
Hon. and Rev. J. G. Adderley. 3/6 net 


TuunnmN10-12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C. 2immmmmm,. 
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attractive figure very typical of his time and, fortunately for 
posterity, the victim of a most interesting chain of circumstances, 
largely adverse but immensely revealing. Mr. Colby’s book 
should help to reinstate this pleasant half-forgotten book in 
public favour. But it costs two guineas. Why does not some 
enterprising publisher give us Hazlitt’s Holcroft in one of the 
standard cheap series? It would find many readers. 


NEO-CLASSICISM 


Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England. By A. F. B. 
Cxiark, Associate-Professor of French in the University of 
British Columbia. Paris. Librairie Ancienne, Ed. Champion. 

Nothing is more capricious than fame, and nothing more 
difficult to understand than a great reputation when it has 
once gone out. Men wonder at the genius of their hero, and then 
wonder what there was to wonder at. No one who has reached 
middle age but must have seen many examples of inexplicable 
glory followed by equally inexplicable contempt. A “ Young 
Roscius *” appears and takes the world by storm: he has five 
or six years of triumph, and fifty of failure merging gradually 
into utter oblivion. Martin Tupper is still remembered, but 
only as the type of what does not deserve remembrance. Still 
more remarkable, however, is the case of men whose repute 
lasts for years, and—what is often regarded as an earnest of 
immortality—overleaps the boundaries of nationality and 

Such a man was Boileau, who was for a century 
the almost undisputed ruler of the literary world both in France 
and in England, the Mentor of Dryden and Pope, the teacher of 

Voltaire, and the Aristotle to whom Dr. Johnson was content 

to play the Theophrastus. On him Addison, touring the Con- 

tinent, took care to call, as a devout Greek visited the oracle of 

Delphi; his verses were translated by men of the highest 

eminence, pillaged by the Dunces, and simpered by the Blue- 

stockings. He was the Cesar of “wit”; his word stood against 
the world; but who is now so poor to do him reverence? 

The history of such a rise and such a fall is likely to be almost 
as instructive as that of the Roman Empire itself. Much, 
of course, has been written on the subject; but we have had to 
wait till now for a thorough, comprehensive and accurate 
investigation. The results of that investigation are given by 
Professor Clark in the present volume, which, though at first 
sight we took it as a sublimated thesis for a doctorate, we have 
no hesitation in calling a work of profound learning and great 
importance. 

Second to Boileau alone, if second even to him, was Le Bossu, 
to whom we owe the paraphernalia of ‘“ moral,’ “ fable,” 
“action,” ‘* form,’ “ machinery,” and “ expression,’ which 
cumber all the criticism of narrative poetry from 1675, when 
his work appeared, down to about 1780, when Johnson com- 
pleted his Lives of the Poets. It was on these rules that Black- 
more modelled Prince Arthur, and it was by them that Addison 
criticised Chevy Chase and Paradise Lost; Pope borrowed from 
Le Bossu his preface to the Odyssey ; and it was left to Lord 
Kames, in his Elements of Criticism, to make the first ordered 
and formal attack upon him. How untenable the fortress was 
appeared almost immediately ; and so complete was the destruc- 
tion that ere long the most unoriginal and conventional of critics, 
Hugh Blair, treated Le Bossu with all the contempt so often 
shown by animals of a certain kind to dead lions. The whole 
of this story is well told by Mr. Clark. 

Some regret may, perhaps, be felt that so much learning 
should be expended in raking the ashes of extinct controversies 
and galvanising dead names. Mr. Clark would seem himself to 
share the feeling. An opening quotation, from Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, is apparently a kind of excuse for the habit of literary 
historians of limiting themselves almost exclusively to exploded 
reputations. But we think the defence hinted in a second 
quotation is amply sufficient: ‘“* Tout auteur ayant un grand 
succés auprés du public est intéressant pour le philosophe.”’ 
To understand men we must study their delusions. The ordinary 
historian is concerned alike with the Darien Expedition and with 
the Pilgrim Fathers; with Wilkes as well as with Chatham ; 
and his literary brother must study Close as well as Wordsworth, 
Blackmore as well as Milton. With both historians the real 
study is not great men only, but man; and to know man one 
must know not only his true deities but his idols. 

We have. in fact, but one serious complaint to make against 
this work. Issued as one of a French series, it is, like so many 
French books, in paper covers ; to our mind as great an outrage 
as though the Lord Mayor should appear at the Show in pyjamas. 
Here we have five hundred closely-printed pages, packed with 
documented information, and furnished with notes, appendices, 


i 


bibliography and index; we hope to use it for the rest of ow 
natural life; and it is no better bound than Bradshaw, which 
we use only between one railway-strike and the next. 

Fortunately, the contents are worth the shillings we shay 
have to pay the binder. All those whose business it has been 
—as it was ours a few years ago—to travel over some portigg 
of the country which Professor Clark has covered from coag 
to coast, must wish his book had been published earlier. Ag we 
have shown, he is far from confining himself to Boileau; hy 
measures the influence of the whole French school of whic 
Boileau is the chief representative, upon the whole English schoo| 
of which Pope is but the most conspicuous type ; and as occasion 
arises he corrects many errors into which earlier writers—p, 
Quincey among them—have fallen, and which have probably 
beset others. There may be something left for future students 
to glean ; but it must be very little. He takes Oldham, Robert 
Gould, Dryden, Sir William Soame, Garth, Edmund Smith, 
Young, Rymer, Dennis, and a host of others, and by a series of 
elaborate comparisons marks the exact amount of the indebted. 
ness of each to the French masters. As a first-rate French 
scholar, he has advantages denied to many, and he places his 
materials ungrudgingly at the disposal of the less fortunate, 

Merely to summarise such a work would occupy far more space 
than we can afford. We must content ourselves with a specimen 
or two taken almost at random. Mr. Clark discusses fully— 
more fully, if our memory serves us right, than Elwin and 
Courthope—the relation between Le Lutrin and the Rape of 
the Lock. (Incidentally, he shows, we think conclusively, 
that the Secchia Rapita can at most have given Pope the sug. 
gestion for a title; of other influence there is not a trace) 
For the benefit of readers who have not access to great libraries, 
he reprints in the Appendix two works hitherto quite unknown 
to us—a version of Le Lutrin, Canto I., published in 1678, 
perhaps a product of the excitement due to the Popish Plot; 
and another of the whole poem, by “ N.O.,” issued in 1682— 
adding the not unnecessary warning that the translations are 
often free. In our opinion the later of these fell into the hands 
of Pope; there are, at any rate, a few Miltonic parodies in it 
which remind us of similar borrowings not only in the Rape 
but in the Jliad. Ozell’s version, which is more accessible, 
Mr. Clark does not reprint ; this also we believe Pope made use 
of, nor is our belief diminished by the fact that Pope, with 
characteristic ingratitude, put Ozell into the Dunciad. 

But Pope’s chief indebtedness to Boileau lies in the choice of 
the genre. The brilliant success of Butler in England, and the 
only less conspicuous achievement of Scarron in France, had in 
both countries given a vogue to pure “ burlesque” poetry. 
In L’ Art Poétique (1674), however, Boileau, probably in total 
ignorance of Butler, made a direct assault upon the style: 

Quoi que vous écrivez, évitez la bassesse ; 

Le style le moins noble a pourtant sa noblesse .. - 
Imitons de Marot I’élégant badinage, 

Et laissons le burlesque aux plaisants du Pont-Neuf. 

The effect of this censure was immediately apparent, and ere 
long decisive. Dennis, for example, an independent critic, was 
uneasy for his beloved Hudibras, and pointed out that Butler, 
with all his boisterousness, had yet much of the gentleman in 
him; while Sir William Soa me, in his translation of L’ Art, actually 
substituted Butler for Boileau’s Marot, thus, whether deliberately 
or unconsciously, making his author say the exact opposite of 
what he meant. Garth’s Dispensary (1699) scrupulously avoids, 
both in style and in substance, everything which Boileau could 
have stigmatised as ‘‘ burlesque’’; the slang, the doggerel, 
the travesty and “ la bassesse ” generally. By 1730 the victory 
of the “ mock-heroic” was so complete that Mr. Clark, 
enumerating all the light “ epics” he can find, gives fifteen 
mock-heroics between that date and 1786, and but one burlesque. 
When, therefore, Pope came to write the Rape, he found its 
form decided for him; and he is eareful to entitle it “ Herol- 
comical” ; an open proclamation of his adherence to the views 
of Boileau. But the acknowledgment was unnecessary ; 
poem is, on the face of it, an imitation of Le Lutrin. In the 
first dozen lines there are palpable borrowings, and throughout 
the five cantos the trail of Boileau is plain to all who have 
eyes to see. 

True, the Rape of the Lock is an imitation that has far surpassed 
its model. To our mind the wit of Le Luérin is thin and 
watery ; that of the Rape, as was said by one of its earliest 
best critics, is merum sal. Still more important. the Rapt 
surpasses Le Lutrin in consisteney of tone and unity of plot. 
But the fact remains that it would probably never have 
written but for Boileau; and, as Voltaire said, falsely, of the 
#neid that if it came from Homer it was Homer's best 
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Hodder & (f S| Stoughton 
THE OUTSTANDING BOOK of THE YEAR 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
By VISCOUNT GREY of Fallodon, K.G. 


In Two Volumes. [Illustrated £2 2s. net 











OTHER WORKS OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 
NOW READY OR TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN THE AUTUMN ARE 


LORD RIDDELL’S fmtica More Things That Maiter 7/6 net 
LORD GRENFELL’S MEMOIRS. re ee aces tustrated 21/- net 
OLIVER BALDWIN’S wes; Six Prisons and Two Revolutions 


With Illustrations and Map. 12/6 net 


E. F. BENSON'S sitni.toox Mother Illustrated 10/6 net 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. Pa Bacowe giaccs 10/6 nee 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S ‘iotatt-trovoking 1he Everlasting Man x26 ne 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S Cobbett. stinimate Biographies ou, 
E. T. RAYMOND’S the "Alien Peceice . Disr aeli Illustrated 18/- net 
W. PETT RIDGE’S Praemmsence I Like to Remember  ttastratea 15)- net 


JOHN DRINKWATER’S Sitar tnd the Poe enciiea 1 he Pilgrim of Eternity 


Illustrated 18/- 


RAYMOND SAVAGE'’S tfxicsapty ot Allenby of Armageddon 


SIDNEY DARK’S Mainly About Other People. Pessie*™ 16/- net 
DAVID GRAYSON'’S iti Adventures in Siadienaeiation 116 net 
SIR BASIL THOMSON’S 2Piiincsant Prisons Lhe Criminal 16)- net 
CECIL CHAPMAN'S fraie.ct The Poor Man's Court of Justice 
RICHARD KING’S itinzeeESays saci Silent Friends 6/- net 
VIOLET VANBRUGHY’S wx. Dare To Be Wise 7/6 net 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S &2 ne **¢ The Twelve Adventurers 


10/6 net 


“THE BOOKMAN’ Treasury of Living Poets. SOHN avcock 7 net 
ARTHUR MEE’S Sif. « One Thousand Beautiful Things wius.76ne: 
LORD CHARNWOOD'S i222: According to St. John 10/6 net 
DR. W. P. PATERSON’S f2eruxes The Nature of Religion wre 


Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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so we may say of Boileau with truth, that his best work was not 
written by himself but by his English pupil. 

The Rape of the Lock will be read ‘‘ as long as Atalantis,” or 
“ while visits shall be paid on solemn days”; and until it be 
forgotten it cannot be useless to study, under such guidance as 
Mr. Clark’s, the history of the rock whence such masterpieces 
were hewn. 


TWO MELVILLE BOOKS 


Redburn. By Herman MEtvi11e. Jarrolds. 6s. 
Israel Potter, By Herman MELVILLE. Jarrolds. 6s. 


Herman Melville has been recognised sporadically by the 
intellectuals during the last forty years, but lately a continuous 
interest has been shown in him, and one meets his name and 
mention of his books in many places. Are American readers 
sharing with us the current interest in this author’s work ? 
So far as English readers are concerned it is now generally agreed 
that the creator of “‘ Moby Dick, or The Whale ” is himself one 
of the few whales among the many minnows of American 
literature. 

It is as the author of Moby Dick that most of us know Melville; 
but limited and popular editions of his other works are now being 
put on the market. These two volumes of Jarrolds, attractively 
bound and printed, are only likely to have been heard of by 
a Melville student, unless, perhaps, one had run across Masefield’s 
remarks on Redburn:‘* The book I love best of his is very difficult 
to come by. It is the romance of his own boyhood. I mean 
Redburn. Any number of good pens will praise the known 
books, Typee and Omoo and Moby Dick and White Jacket, and 
will tell their qualities of beauty and romance. Perhaps Redburn 
will have fewer praises, so here goes for Redburn, a boy’s book 
about the sea.” 

To the present reviewer, however, it seems too devoid of 
exciting incident to make a popular book for boys, besides having 
the added disadvantage of being extremely prosy. Verbosity 
is one of Melville’s great faults. An infinitely leisured manner 
of telling a story is all to the good as a change from the shorthand 
methods of to-day; but to take hours over the most trivial 
detail rapidly tires the most patient reader. Much of Redburn, 


a 


especially the detailed description of a sailor’s life, proved very 
interesting ; but it must be confessed that it was an effort % 
read all the book. 

Israel Potter is a better book in every way, though it alg 
suffers from the Melville prolixity. It is the story of an herp 
American peasant who fought at Bunkers Hill and, to 
the preface, “‘ whose strange chance it was to touch orbits wit, 
George III., Benjamin Franklin, Horne Took, Ethan 
and John Paul Jones, and then to drag out forty years ¢ 
imprisonment and exile.” 

The tale is told in a quiet, ironic way, with those occasiong) 
flashes of bitterness against the injustices of life that on, 
encounters in all Melville’s books. The irony of the last scene 
is magnificent. The hero, a decrepit pauper of seventy-nine, 
after forty years of poverty in London slums, returns to his 
native land by the aid of the American Consul. The ship happens 
to arrive at Boston on the Fourth of July. And caught in the 
riotous crowds, the old man narrowly escapes being run over by 
a triumphal car bearing a banner on which is written: “ Bunkers 
Hill—1775—Glory to the Heroes that Fought !” 

So the book finishes on the note struck by the bitterly ironicaj 
dedication of the story: “To His Highness The Bunkers Hijj 
Monument.” 


UNKNOWN ESSEX 


Unknown Essex. By Donatp Maxwe.it. The Bodley Head, 
15s. 

Anybody who can really persuade people to go to Essex in 
satisfactory quantities will deserve well of his fellow-mep 
and do much to relieve our present abominable congestion, 
In fact until people can be induced to go to somewhere like 
Essex (and stay there) we of Sussex shall have no room to tum 
round in, and it would be very ungracious of us, therefore, 
not to wish Mr. Maxwell as complete a triumph as the Pied Piper, 

Essex is the first of the counties to be undertaken in this 
series which is in sober truth “‘ unknown,” and in that sense it 
offers the greatest opportunity of them all. If we say that 
Mr. Maxwell did Sussex better it will probably be put down to 
rank prejudice, but Unknown Sussex had a liveliness and 
spontaneous unity with which the distinct scrappiness of this 
fresh volume compares to disadvantage. Still, one must make 





The Letters of 
ABELARD and HELOISE 


Now first translated from the Latin by 


C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


With a prefatory letter by GEORGE MOORE 


Nos. I-XVIII (13 for sale) are bound in vellum, £5. 5.0 
and Nos. 19-750 (722 for sale) bound in buckram, 
£2.2.0. The type, which has been distributed, is 
POLIPHILUS. The volume is Demy 4to and 
was set and printed by the Cambridge 


University Press 


on Rives hand 


made paper 


and also 


The Receipt Book of 
ANN BLENCOWE 


Printed from the original MS., 1694, with an introduction by George Saintsbury. 
650 copies printed in Garamond italic on Rives hand made paper. Crown Octavo; Ios. 6d. 
Both volumes are now published, and prospectuses may be obtained from the publisher 


Guy Chapman, 8 Buckingham St., Adelphi, W.C. 2 
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ANNOUNCE 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE'S 


New Novel 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO 


7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW PAPE BOOK 


PENGUIN ISLAND 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by A. W. 
EVANS, and illustrated in photogravure and black- 
and-white by FRANK C. PAPE. Uniform with the 
same artist’s illustrated editions of “ At the Sign of 
the Reine Pédauque” and “The Revolt of the 
Angels.” Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE 
(1867-1887) 
By LOUISE JOPLING (Mrs. Jopling-Rowe). 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
A delightful book of literary and artistic memories 
by the well-known artist. The author was a personal 
friend of Whistler, Millais, Wilde, Gilbert, Sullivan, 
Watts, Leighton, and many other great Victorians. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AND ART 


By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “ The Fifth 
Army in March, 1918,” &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
In this attractive book of reminiscences Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow looks back over an interesting and varied 
career, and recalls early days at the Siade School 
under Legros, artistic life in Belgium in the ’eighties, 
stage work with the Benson Company, and sub- 
sequent experiences as art editor and writer on 
artistic subjects. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN LANGUEDOC 


By JAN GORDON and CORA J. GORDON, Authors 
ot “Poor Folk in Spain,” “Two Vagabonds in the 
Balkans,” etc. Illustrated in colour and black-and- 
white by the authors. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A delightful and characteristic account by those expert 
and unique artist-vagabonds, Jan and Cora Gordon, 
of their stay in a French village. 


FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


A gallery of English Comic Figures, arranged, with 
an introduction by J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of 
“The English omic Characters,” “Figures in 
Modern Literature,” &c. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 


GERALD BULLETT’S NEW VOLUME 


THE BAKER'S CART and Other Stories 
s net. 


“Mr. Bullett is an accomplished craftsman . . . his stories all 
ve the stamp of personality that distinguishes art from craft.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
He is sensitive, he is passionately alive, and he is as cleverly 
observant as he is excellently selective. Each of these stories is 
memorable.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE BODLEY HEAD QUARTOS 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON 


A series of reprints of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
pamphlets, plays, etc., which will appeal to all who are 
interested in English Literature, especially of the 
Shakespearean period. Each Quarto is an exact 
teprint of the original text. Paper, 2s. 6d. net each 
volume. Cloth, 3s. net each volume. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
“The SCOURGE OF VIL- 


JOHN MARSTON: LAINIE.” (1599.) 


With an Introduction by 
G. B. HARRISON. 


—. — “A DEFENCE OF RHYME.” 
THOMAS CAMPION: “ OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ART OF ENGLISH POETRIE.” (1602.) 


4 full P rospectus of the series will be sent on application. 


VIGO STREET, LONDON, Wi———= 



























The Mayfair 
Calendar 
‘/ HORACE WYNDHAM 


(Illus. 18/- net) 


By the author of “ Famous Trials 
Retold,” etc. 


Many people have heard of the “ New- 
gate Calendar,” but “The Mayfair 
Calendar” is a novelty and a fascin- 
ating one at that. It reveals the inner 
history of a number of Society causes 
célébres which have furnished the 
world with a succession of thrills. 


(Just published) 
HUTCHINSON @& Co., 


Paternoster Row. 
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INSURE YOUR LIFE 
WHILE YOU CAN! 


Don’t put it off! You may not be a “ good 
life”? to-morrow. Bad health may make 
you ineligible. Premiums become heavier, 
too, as you grow older. To insure to-day is 
the wisest precaution you can take. 
Now is the time. 


SCOTTISH 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24} MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary.) 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A Nation in Making. 


By Sir SURENDRANATH BANERJEA. This book gives 
the reader a first-hand account of the ups and downs of Indian 
public affairs since the middle of last century. The author 
played the leading part for many years in the struggle for 
Indian self-government; his death, recently announced, is 
widely deplored. With a frontispiece; the book has over 400 
pages. 16s. net. 


Keats and Shakespeare. 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRAY. A study of Keats’ poetic 
life from 1816 to 1820. The author has given, not a Biography, 
not a criticism, but a study of “the essential poetic nature at 
work.” With a pencil drawing of Keats reproduced in collo- 
type as frontispiece; bound in red buckram. 14s. net. 


Ben Jonson 

Edited by C. H. HERFORD and PERCY SIMPSON. Vols. I. 
and II., the Man and his Work. These two volumes are the 
first of a long-hoped for edition of Jonson’s entire works that 
will eventually extend to ten: in the meanwhile these two 
volumes are a study in themselves. They are not sold singly. 
With eight illustrations, and 930 pages in all. 42s. net. 


The Problem of 


International Sanctions 


By D. MITRANY. The problem of sanctions is discussed in 
four chapters under these headings: The General Problem and 
Its Present Conditions; Practical Applications; Sanctions and 
the Status Quo; Sanctions and American Policy. 2s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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allowances for the subject . . . The first ter 
with “ The Apotheosis of Mucking Flats ”  “Chencteate tis 
is more inspiring. There is nothing here, either, to match thy 
best of the Sussex pictures, though the Thames in twilight, 
seen from the high ground above Leigh, and the delightful glimpe 
of Layer Marney Tower and perhaps half-a-dozen others ame 
very fascinating. And there are some valiant attempts ty 
shatter the extraordinary dogma that “ Essex is a flat county," 

Mr. Maxwell’s travels are always more humorous and mel 
personal than other people’s, and being @ seadog himself he 
rejoices over the blunders of the landlubber. Here he telly 
with great gusto a yarn about an artist who painted with 
elaborate precision a sailing ship, seen from the poop, heeling 
over to starboard. “ When he sent it to be framed, a we. 
meaning and over-conscientious framer stayed up all ni 
trimmed down the canvas and restretched it, so that the masty 
were rigidly perpendicular and every hanging rope mysteriously 
disobeying every known law of gravitation and standing away af 
an angle of fifteen degrees! 

A little later on he remarks that the introduction of a couple 
of badgers into a picture of the Langdon Hills “ is not 
an artist’s licence” because badgers are common at that 
Turning back to the picture again to look at them (to tell the 
truth we had been under the impression they were meant for 
sheep) we find that Mr. Maxwell has delivered himself into ou 
hands most gloriously by putting his badgers in the foreground 
of a January snow scene—oblivious of the disturbing fact that 
at that time every badger in Great Britain would have bem 
snoring behind closed doors in the depths of its comfortable 
burrow till the return of more tolerable weather. So “ artist's 
licence ” will have to be called in after all—we think the land 
lubber laughs last. It must also be artist’s licence whic 
grants Mr. Maxwell an indulgence to secure the service of those 
notorious seventeenth-century villains the ‘“‘ Waltham Blacks” 
of Bishops Waltham in Hampshire to spice up the history of 
the other Waltham by Epping Forest. However, we must 
beware of baiting him too much, for it is no mean achievement 
to write about Essex as if it were interesting and to paint it as 
if it were romantic. A man who can do that is certainly 4 
public benefactor, and we should be the last to disparage any 
efficacious methods of inducing people to go to Essex. But, 
while he is about it, can Mr. Maxwell think of any practical 
way to keep them there? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. By Joan Panrxes, 

Oxford University Press, 21s. 

Every account of English roads before the Industrial Revolution 

leaves it a mystery how our ancestors managed to move about at § 
all, at least in wheeled vehicles. And every account of the ways in 
which they did contrive to move excites our wonder that it needed 
the stimulus of the Industrial Revolution to make them set theit 
roads in order. In this book Miss Parkes gives us, among maiy 
other interesting things, the early history of the stage coach and the 
stage wagon, with much contemporary comment upon them and 8 #} 
large number of really excellent illustrations. One by one the forms 
of seventeenth-century travel are passed under review—the evolutioa 
of the post, the coach and the wagon; the rise of the watermad; 
the discomforts and exactions of the cross-Channel packet, the cot 
dition of inns, the meddlesomeness of the amateur watch, the wayt 
of highwaymen and a hundred other incidents of travel three centuries 
ago. The book is at once scholarly and readable; it combines 
graphic pictures with reliable documentation. In short, it will 
please both the scholar and the general reader. 


The Future. By A. M. Low. Routledge. 5s. 

If Professor Low’s forecast of life in the year 3000 is the true one 
it is difficult not to heave a sigh of relief that our great-grand- 
children will be dead some centuries earlier. That is not a new crit 
cism of books about the future: Mr. Wells drew such a lurid picture 
in The Time Machine of life in 100,000 years time as made one incli 
to reach for the pistol or the poison bottle at once. But Mr. Wells 
people, though flabby, will have an appreciation of the esthetic; § 
those of Professor Low, judging by the illustrations in his latest 
will have practically none. But perhaps their morals will have i 
improved? ‘Amusement is necessary, and is an excellent means #} 
of varying the strain upon the human mind, but if it is to requitt § 
physical doping by drink to avoid exhaustion, it will be regarded # #f 
sheer waste by the men of the future who will be able to tru 
say that they can get the same results more easily by chemical per 
cess.” There is something reassuring about that getting “ the sum 
results more easily,” even though we of the twentieth century haw 
always imagined that an overdose of beer was “chemical a 
After such a naive pronouncement we must not quarrel wi 
implication that in these days it is necessary to be doped to be am 
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No. 2. 


COALandthe 
TAXPAYER 


The whole problem of the coal industry 
can be summed up in the word Output. 


Why can the U.S.A. produce coal at far 
less than the cost of ours and pay wages 
twice as high? 

The answer is Output. 


The output of the American mine worker 
goes on increasing from year to year, while 
the output of our workers steadily drops. 


Although millions of pounds have been 
spent by ts on better machines and 
improved equipment, the following figures 
tell their own story: 


British Output per person employed. 


PER ANNUM 
In 1883 - - - «= = 332 tons 
» 1903 (with better 
appliances) - 275 ,, 
» 1913 (with still better 
appliances) - 260 _,, 
» 1924 (with still more 
improved appliances) - 220 ,, 
The above figures are taken from the evidence before 


the Sankey Commission and the statements of the 
Secretary for Mines. 


Why this steady Fall? 


Because Governments are continually 
cutting down the time during which wages 
can be earned. 


Because the mine workers are continually 
told that they are engaged in a class-war 
against capitalism. 


We must stop prosecuting grown men 
who want to earn more money by working 
more than seven hours a day. 


We must get rid of the idea that the 
object of a Trade Union should be “ the 
complete abolition of capitalism” (Rule 3 
of South Wales Miners’ Federation). 


The colliery owners want to see high 
wages, but high wages cannot come out of 
low output 


High output means low costs. 
Low costs mean more business. 
More business means better wages. 


Face the Facts 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great 
lain by Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Carden, 
on, W.C.2, from whom further information about 


Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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Now 
Ready 


Joseph Conrad’s 
Last Novel 


Introduction by RICHARD CURLE. 
Frontispiece by MUIRHEAD BONE. 

Wrapper Design by THOS. DERRICK. 

N unfinished master- 
piece of intense 

dramatic interest and 
magnificent quality. 
Nearly 90,000 


words are extant. 


“It reads 

perfectly as 

an authentic 

and vivid re- 
creation of that 
feeling which 
overshadowed 
Southern Europe 
while Napoleon was 
at Elba and of the sus- 


The story cen- 
tres round the 
character of 
Napoleon 


pense which hung like Bonaparte 
a cloud upon the world.’ 
RICHARD CURLE. Lge.Cr.8vo. 


7/6 
(Conrad Booklet /¢ 


Post Free 





First Autumn Announcements 
§ AUTUMN LIST POST FREE 


Dostoevsky 


By Andre Gide 
Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“TI can recall no other critical work,” says ARNOLD BENNETT, 
in his Introduction, “which so cogently justifies and so securely 
establishes its subject.” Prospectus Post Free. 


New Revised Edition 


EconomicHistory.sRussia 
2 Vols. Med. 8vo. 36s. net. 


By JAMES MAVoR, Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 

University of Toronto, A chapter upon certain aspects of the 

Revolution has been added to the new edition of this sound and 
scholarly work. 


British Flora 


.Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By GASTON BONNIER, Author of “Name this Flower,” etc. 

With 2,000 Text Figures. This work is a translation and adapta 

tion to British conditions, by E. MELLOR, Docteur es Sciences, of 

Gaston Bonnier’s La Nowwelle Flore du Nord dela France et de la 
Belgique. Prospectus Post Free, 


English Satire & Satirists 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


By Pror. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. D. Litt., Professor of 

English Literature, St. David’s College, Lampeter. A New 

Volume in “The Channels of English Literature” Series. 
Prospectus of other 7 volumes Post Free. 


THE BOOKMARK Autumn Number 

Lf you have not yet seen THE BOOKMARK, write for a 

Free Specimen Copy of No, 3. Subscription for 8 
numbers 2s. Post Free. ‘Published Quarterly. 


11 CHANDOS ST -. LONDON - WC2 
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Is it pedantic to disagree with this statement? ‘People are apt to 
say that nothing exists that cannot be seen with a microscope; o 
doubt the ancients said this before they had that instrument.” The italics 
are ours. 

So many of Professor Low’s “statements” about the present are 
at least arguable that we need not be depressed by his prognostica- 
tions of the future. Why, for instance, should the people of 3000 4.D. 
wear goggles? But, when all has been said, the author has put his 
finger on a good many disabilities of the present age ; and if he makes 
the reader think about the waste of energy in his lighting system or 
his crystal set he will have done something to bring about a new state 
of affairs, even if it does not exactly follow the lines laid down for it 


by Professor Low. 


By Mail and Messenger. By Sir T. Comyn-Piatr. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

This is a volume of letters written some twenty to thirty years ago 
from the Near East, Africa and elsewhere by a member of the Diplo- 
matic Service. They are of that leisurely, not to say long-winded, 
kind that one calls old-fashioned ; they certainly seem to belong to a 
very different world from that of to-day. In their way they are, as 
they are intended to be, charming ; they are written with polish, and 
show a pretty talent for descriptive writing. But the writer doth 
protest too much that had he contemplated their publication he would 
have taken more pains with their composition ; for one can be quite 
sure that these letters were not dashed down in a hurry. The writer's 
motive was, if he will forgive our saying so, too precious to permit of 
anything but the greatest care, for was he not (as the letters themselves 
proclaim) wooing a lady. The fortunate result (from the standpoint 
of publication) is to give the book what novel-readers know as a tender 
love-interest. The author is fond of taking some local incident and 
writing it up for the benefit of his fair correspondent ; it may be a 
tragedy of love and patriotism of the kind that springs perennially 
from Balkan soil ; a fire in the Armenian quarter of Constantinople ; 
a story of the torture and murder of certain British officers in Central 
Asia; or an episode illustrating the superstitions of African natives. 
All such subjects are grist to the author’s pen, and that is why the 
letters were worth publishing. 


Fifty Years of Sport. By Lt.-Col. E.D. Mrtzer. Hurst and Blackett. 
21s. 

Colonel Miller’s book is the autobiography of a soldier and sportsman. 
Sport takes the first place, and his polo experiences in America and 
Spain, his hunting in East Africa, his fox-hunting and racing stories, 
with sketches of well-known sportsmen he has known, form the back- 
bone of the book. But he begins at the beginning with his childhood 
and school-days. He fought in the South African war and the Great 
War getsachapter. The variety of the book makes it pleasant reading. 
If you skip you are tempted to go back. It is as a polo player that he 
is most famous. He has done a great deal for his favourite gamez 
Such books are written for sportsmen active and passive, and Fifty 
Years of Sport is a good specimen of its kind, written naturally, with 
unpretentious directness, and sprinkled with good stories. 


THE CITY 


T is quite like old times to see the prospectus of a 
I British municipal stock issued over par. Great 
Yarmouth is the first English town to enjoy this 
distinction since the outbreak of war, for it has offered 
this week £450,000 of 5 per cent. stock at 101. The loan 
has to be paid off at par not later than October Ist, 1955, 
but the Corporation has the option of repaying it ten 
years earlier. The loan, which is a full trustee security, 
yields £4 19s. per cent., or allowing for a loss of 1 per 
cent. on repayment in 1955, £4 18s. 9d. per cent. ; if paid 
off in 1945, £4 18s. 4d. per cent. Investors who politically 
oppose municipal trading will note with approval, finan- 
cially, the statement in the prospectus that Great Yarmouth 
owns freehold landed estates extending over a considerable 
area within the borough, and 212 acres outside it, which 
are much favoured for building operations and bring in 
an increasing revenue year by year, and that it is also 
the owner of electricity works, tramways, the Wellington 
Pier and Gardens, the Yarmouth Racecourse and markets, 
recreation grounds, tennis grounds and pleasure under- 
takings, “all of which produce considerable revenue.” 
* * * 

It becomes almost monotonous to report the progress 
of rubber undertakings. The fact that the price of rubber 
should have bounded up because one small steamship 
carrying a cargo to New York developed boiler trouble 
and could not arrive in time to make delivery in September, 





—— 


shows how reduced stocks must be across the Atlantic, 
and the speculative gentlemen who have sold for September 
delivery without possessing the rubber must be hay; 

an uncomfortable time. One really need not have any 
sympathy with the American manufacturers at having 
to pay present prices for rubber (which are still below 
pre-war prices), seeing that they deliberately refraineg 
from covering their requirements in order to break up 
the restriction scheme, and incidentally to enable American 
interests to pick up plantations at knock-out prices, 
Their scheme has failed, and although one hears of threats 
of reducing consumption, it is difficult to see how this 
can be achieved unless the American public gives up 
motoring. That there is little sign of this is evidenced 
by the report of the Studebaker Company, which states 
that sales for the June quarter were at the rate of 
$200,000,000 per annum—larger than any other quarter 
in the history of the organisation. In 1928, the recon 
year thus far, sales amounted to $166,000,000, and last 
year $135,000,000. The higher price of rubber doe 
not seem to have damaged the rubber or tyre manufac. 
turing companies, for the largest of all, the United States 
Rubber Company, reports that its profits for the first 
six months of this year exceeded those of the corresponding 
period last year by 82 per cent., and tyre companies’ 
shares have all advanced. The reports of those rubber 
producing companies whose financial year ends June or 
July, due to appear within the next few weeks, will reflect 
the increased prosperity of the industry, and will conduce 
to even more activity in this section. Of the three shares 
recently particularised in these notes, Hanwella (at 18s.) 
is now 19s., Mendaris (at 27s. 3d.) is now 87s. 6d., and 
Ceylon Timber and Rubber (at 5s. 10}d.) is now 7s. The 
first seems high enough, but the other two should be 
retained. Ceylon Timber and Rubber has just declared 
an interim dividend of 12} per cent., as compared with 
8 per cent. this time last year. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to point out good shares which can really be 
obtained round about the price quoted, but Strathisla 
at about 5s. 7}d. appear to have scope for further appre- 
ciation. 

~ * * 

The Austin Motor Company presents an_ interesting 
problem. The company is overcapitalised, and, as is well 
known, some years ago got into serious difficulties. It 
is now, however, earning excellent profits, but to replace 
the original capital would take years, and the only way 
of securing dividends on any of the classes of shares is 
to have a reconstruction, writing off a considerable portion 
of the capital as lost. A scheme to this end had been 
prepared, providing for the control passing over to the 
General Motors Corporation, the American company it 
which Nobel Industries have an interest, but three of the 
Austin Company’s directors having protested that the 
terms arranged were not adequate for the shareholder, 
this scheme has fallen through, and unless the Americal 
company improves its offer, an entirely fresh scheme 
will have to be prepared. Taking the long view, this 
hitch should be beneficial to the unfortunate shareholders, 
as it should result in their getting better terms. 4% 
public has good grounds for complaint in regard to this 
company, for in 1919, £1,000,000 of 6 per cent. preference 
shares, free of tax, were sold at par by the Beecham Trust 
and not long after, £1,500,000 of 10 per cent. non-cumir 
lative preferred ordinary were placed from the sale 
quarter, also at par, and the shareholders had the pleasut® 
of seeing their shares almost immediately fall to 5s. - 
received one dividend only. These preferred ordinary 
shares now stand at about 8s. 8d., and are probably ' 
buying, in spite of one name on the board which is »# 
of itself a recommendation. A. Emu Davies. 
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